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SAVE POWER-SAVE BELTING 
Speed Production! 


By ‘Painting’ Your Pulleys With 


PULLEY 


A synthetic Easily and 
leather fluid quickly applied 
covering for with paint 
all types of brush 


pulleys Lasts | to 2 years 


USED IN OVER 4000 INDUSTRIES 


Accurate tests prove conclusively that slipping belts cut down the capac- Warren Pully Cover eliminates practically every cent of this loss, by 
ity of machines 10 to 40°%-that tightened belts require 5 to 15% more giving a firm, leathery surface for the belt to grip. Perfectly adapted to 
power to operate, and increase wear and tear on belts and journals 20 to textile plants where dust and lint are present because it is clean and dry 
60%. and will not attract the particles which collect in lumps on a sticky, dope- 
Tests also prove that 95% of all belts and pulleys have some slippage. treated belt. 

A shiny pulley is definite evidence of power loss due to belt slippage. Saves time, annoyance, power, and excessive belting wear. 


This 25-Year-Old Product Is Constantly Winning New Textile Friends 


Among the well known Southern milis that have recently placed orders for Warren Pulley Cover are: Woodside Cotton Mills, Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company, Clearwater Manufacturing Company, Calhoun Millis, Arcade Cotton Mills, Spencer Millis, Inc., Crescent Spinning Com- 
pany, Arista Mills, Martel Mills Corporation, Consolidated Textile Company, D. E. Converse Company, Saratoga Victory Mills, Gossett Mills, 
Southern Cotton Oil Company. 


Limited Number of Trial Size Units Sufficient to Cover 
20 Square Feet of Pulley Surface, at Only $6.00. Order Yours Today 


DANIELSON, CONN. Established 1869 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Market requirements to- reputation, since it affects te 

day demand that most yarn the “build-up” of the pack- : 

mills be prepared to change age, preventing bulged or % 
their put-up specifications on sloppy, big or small ends and ‘ | 
short notice and at SMALL permitting proper give-off of : 

EXPENSE. The Foster the yarn in subsequent oper- ; 


ations. ra 

The Model 102 also gives 
twice the production per | 
spindle with.1/3 less labor 2 
per lb. of varn, as compared 
with older models. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Westfield, Mass. 


Southern Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Model 102 fulfills this re- 
quirement, offering 9 differ- 
ent angles of wind, from 9 
to 18° simply by changing 4 
small gears in the head end. 

The correct angle of wind 
for a given county and qual- 
ity of yarn is an important 
factor in building a good 
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FOR WINDING COTTON, MERCERIZED, WOOLEN, WORSTED, MERINO, SPUN SILK AND SPUN RAYON YARNS , 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 West Morehead Street. Charlotte, N. C Subscription 
$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress, March 2, 1897 
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A NOVEL WAY TO | 


This old-fashioned mechanical bank, from a private collection, 
is called “ The Darktown Battery’. A coin is placed in the 
pitcher's hand. When a lever is pressed the pitcher throws 
the coi n. The batter misses and the coi goes into the 
catcher’s mitt which contains an opening to the bank. 


THERE’S MORE THAN ONE WAY TO 
| SAVE ON TEXTILE SPECIALTIES, TOO? 


Cyanamid’s technical service is one of the many factors that help you save in 


buying chemicals for textile production. Make Cyanamid your headquarters for... 


SULPHONATED OILS SOFTENERS 
PENETRANTS SIZING COMPOUNDS 


DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
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WE ANNOUNCE A 
BRAND NEW FINISHING COMPOUND... 


Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, R. I. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


“NEW YORK BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE COLUMBUS GREENVILLE 
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is the Loom 


You Can Get 

No More Cloth 
No Better Cloth 

Your Looms Produce 


Machines we in 
Room in the Modern Mill 


Good Yarns Enable You to Get Full Benet 


But Your LOOMS 
They Measure Output and Fix its Quality — 
They Must be Good Looms and to be Good — . 


X Family High Speed Looms 
Are the Looms for Profit 
For All One-Shuttle Weaves 
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X XK XL for Cottons 
XK and XD for Rayons 
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WASHING MACHINE 
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HE full width or open type all-purpose Washer 

illustrated is recommended to simplify most warp 
tension control problems heretofore existing in 
machines of conventional design. Each nip is indi- 
vidually driven by a D. C. synchronized motor, the 
speed of which is controlled by its separate com- 
pensator and rheostat of the latest approved type. 


The machine is designed for numerous purposes 
and will handle a wide range of fabrics from delicate 
rayons and voiles to heavier cottons, mixed fabrics 


and linens, with production variable from 122 to 
125 yards per minute. 


The elimination of side shaft and gears allows 
for easy access to wash tanks for inspection of fabric 
or liquor with ample protection against accidents. 


Washers and Soapers are offered with various 
types and sizes of rolls, tanks of cast iron, rubber 
lined, welded stainless steel, etc., built with any 
number of compartments and in widths for average 
requirements. 


hn? 
MODERNIZED | 
PING 
AND 
90 Church St. ie | Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C, 
Providence, R. I. 


Sure Way 
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. \ = The Suction Tube 

catches and holds the 

| slack yarn, letting it 

out as the cheese goes 

| over onto the winding 

The BARBER-COLMAN System 

drum. Positive me- 
chanical yarn handling 

: of Spooling and Warping assures uniform high 

quality of product. 

>ANY 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPA)! 
not KF OR @ois. De Be Ae 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 


Top: Rear View of Slasher Room 
Bottom: Size Mixing Kettles in Slasher Room 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFT. 


THE ORIGINAL 100% ACTIVE WARP DRESSING 


@ The Lydia Cotton Mills at Clinton, 5. C., have an enviable 
reputation in the textile industry for the fine quality of their 
print cloths and broadcloths. For years their efficient produc- 
tion methods have included the use of Caro-Gant to ensure 
consistently satisfactory warp sizing. Effective, uniform and eco- 
nomical—Caro-Gant makes stronger, more elastic warps with a 
maximum breaking strength and a minimum reduction in elas- 


ticity. Less loom-stoppage, less shedding—and a corresponding 
saving in time and money. Every pound of Caro-Gant contains 
sixteen ounces of effective sizing ingredients—consequently one 


barrel of it does the work of three barrels of ordinary sizing. 


® Let our demonstrator prove, in 


YOUR plant, the benefits resulting | 

from the use of CARO-GANT. He 

doesn't merely bring a container of 

CARO-GANT— he studies your mill | 

conditions and familiarizes himself MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
with your individual slashing and 


BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 


tails no obligations. 
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The General Dyestuff Corporation offers you accurate color matches in the application 
of dyestuffs to natural and synthetic fibers. Our Technical Department with its modern 
laboratories and vast experience will be glad to suggest practical working formulas to 


assist you in your production problems. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N.C. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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CHARLOTTE 


“The Queen City of the South” in the Cenier of the Carolinas 
Center of the South's Full-Fashioned Hosiery Industry 
Logical Distributing Point and Branch Location for Concerns that Sell to 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Consider These Facts: 


CHARLOTTE is the center of the Carolinas where are located nearly two-thirds of all the spindles, two- 
thirds of all the looms and almost half of all the knitting machines in the South. 


NORTH CAROLINA is now the first State in knit goods manufacture in the South with Tennessee 
second. 


CHARLOTTE is headquarters for the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Textile 
Association, North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


In CHARLOTTE are located the Southern Shops of Whitin Machine Works, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Saco-Lowell Shops, and Parks-Cramer Co.; and the Southern Laboratories of nationally known 
chemical and dyestuffs manufacturers. 


CHARLOTTE has more full-fashion knitting machines than any other city in the South. 
CHARLOTTE has modern office buildings, and warehouse facilities. 
CHARLOTTE is a railway and motor express center. 


CHARLOTTE is connected with all the important textile points in the Carolinas, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia by hard surface highways. 


CHARLOTTE is only an overnight train trip from New York. 
CHARLOTTE is on the Eastern Air Lines New York to Atlanta mail and passenger line. 
CHARLOTTE is but an overnight ride by train to a population of over 15,000,000 people. 


CHARLOTTE has three National Banks, one large Trust Company and the Cafolinas Branch of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


For further informatios write 


THE CHARLOTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE WELCOMES YOU AT ALL TIMES 
CHARLOTTE IS THE FRIENDLY CITY 
Phone—-Wire—Write or Call on 


THE CHARLOTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Inc. 


The Symbol of The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
stands for honest, known paid circulation + straight- 
forward business methods + and editorial standards 
that insure reader interest. These are the things that 
make A-B-P- publications valuable advertising media. 
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Universal head gearing unit, permitting intermediate 
draft adjustments without changing overall draft. 
Gear changes and roller settings easily made. 


Adjustable bevel gear back lifting roll drive, giving 
greater stability and smoother operation. 


Worm drive adjustable traverse motion, eliminating 


dwell. 


Rustless metal clearer covers with either cylindrical 
or flat front roll clearer. 


. More rugged and positive horse head and belt 


shipper. 


12. 


. Slotted type underclearer, preventing waste from 


getting into work and reducing cleaning. 


. Roller stand permitting easy setting of rolls, accom- 


modating all length staples. 

Articulated chain drive for bobbin lifting shaft. 
Silent chain drive for spindle shaft. 

Scroll condenser rod permitting scroll and adjacent 
rolls to be conveniently set as one unit. 


Cap bar assembly with Allen set screws, providing 
smooth surface for cleaning. 


Metal casing off-plates. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Plant at PAWTUCKET, R. I., U.S.A. 


Textile Mill Machinery 


Branch Offices: !6! Devonshire St., Boston, Mass.; 815 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 1201-3 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Export Department: UNITED STATES MACHINERY COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 115 Broad Street, New York, New York, U. S. A, 
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The Cotton Manufacturer an 


The Cotton Farmer’ 


By Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, President, Cotton Textile Institute 


MERICAN cotton mills will this year consume 
A tore than 70% of the United States’ cotton crop. 

For this cotton they will pay to the farmers a sum 
of money approximating four hundred million dollars. To 
process this cotton, they will employ between 375,000 and 
400,000 workers, and pay out wages approximating three 
hundred million dollars. These employment and wage 
estimates do not include the cutting trades. If we add to 
the seven hundred million dollars representing raw mate- 
rial and labor the additional items of overhead expense, 
power, mill supplies and depreciation, the resultant figure 
will indicate that cotton is the immediate basis of a billion 
dollar industry in the United States. 


Although there is no tariff on cotton, with the exception 
of the long staple Egyptian type, American mills do not 
import raw cotton which is competitive with the domestic 
product. For the manufacture of very fine combed yarn a 
few thousand bales of cotton are imported annually from 
Egypt, and for special types of blankets and rugs a few 
thousand bales are imported annually from China and 
India. But the imports all together are but a minute 
fraction of American cotton consumption. Thus, the 
American cotton manufacturer may be regarded as wholly 
dependent upon the American cotton farmer, and the 
farmer in his turn has come to be dependent upon the 
American cotton manufacturer to take seven bales out of 
every ten which he produces. 

In the relationship between cotton farmers and cotton 
manufacturers are certain vital factors not present to so 
great a degree, if at all, between farmers and manufactur- 
ers of other agricultural products. These differences have 
to do with variety of use and extent of competition. 


Cotton Extremely Versatile 


Cotton possesses a versatility unapproached by any. 


other agricultural product. Wheat, corn, tobacco, sugar 
cane, meat can be converted into only a limited number 
*Presented before the National Association of Commissioners, 


Secretaries and Directors of Agriculture, Medinah Club, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


of uses. And their processing is of necessity a mechanical 
and routine performance, employing methods and ma- 
chinery susceptible of only slight and gradual refinement 
over long periods of time. When all is said and done, 
sugar is a sweetening; wheat is a food; tobacco is a 
smoke, a chew or a “dip”; and despite every new miracle 
of form or of flavor, these commodities cannot exceed for 
commercial purposes their functional limitations. But 
nevertheless, their competitive positions are secure. The 
law of compensation establishes each one as supreme in 
its own field unchallenged by any substitute which cannot 
be warded off by ordinary alertness and effort. 

But not so with cotton, as to limitation of function or 
as to security from competition. The producers and proc- 
essors of other major agricultural commodities are to be 
congratulated that they have no serious problems of age, 
sex, seasons, social status, occupational differences or 
fashion. Men, women and children alike eat their bread 
and meat and candy day and night, summer and winter, 
and smoke their favorite brand of tobacco in May as in 
December. But cotton, called upon to clothe a nation, 
must have different clothes for men, women, children and 
babies. There are important apparel distinctions between 
day and night, between summer and winter, between sun- 
shine and rain, between work and play, between the for- 
mal and the informal, between the clerk and the mechanic, 
between the farmer and the sailor. Moreover, under the 
insidious and universal forces of fashion the character of 
all these distinctions is constantly changing, and the 
vogue of one season becomes the antiquity of the next. 
There must be an unending procession of new cloth con- 
structions, new weave patterns, new ornamental designs, 
new color combinations, new surface finishes and unend- 
ing temerity in the adaptation of goods to new and un- 
heard of purposes. 

In the realm of household furnishings, cotton must like- 
wise adapt itself to a myriad of uses and tastes. Fashion 
and fantasy touch every item from curtains to towels. 
The needs vary from city to country, mountain to sea- 
shore, from north to south, from east to west. It is a field 
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which has become pre-empted by specialty goods. That 
which is unique and individual continually drives away 
the familiar and the standardized. 

In the third great field of cotton consumption, that of 
industrial uses, the requirements of consumers become 
even more multitudinous and exacting. Into this field now 
go approximately 60% of the output of cotton mills. This 
held has but little room for fashion and none for pure 
whimsy. Buying is on a carefully calculated price basis 
and in accordance with scientific specifications and test- 
ings. I have reference to such items as automobile tires 
and upholstery, machinery belting, bags and wrappings, 
roofing and deck coverings, binding tape and cable insu- 
lation, book bindings and concrete curing mats, which are 
but a few of a host of items which might be mentioned. 


Cotton Manufacturer Must Be Ingenious and Aggressive 


From this brief and purely suggestive survey of the 
cotton goods market, it is evident that the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry, if it is to serve the best interests of 
the farmer, must be an ingenious and highly aggressive 
industry. In the nature of the case it cannot be static. It 
must be forever inventing, designing and promoting. It 
must be flexible and adaptable to the changing needs of 
every situation. It is well that the farmer know these 
things and take account of them in his thinking about the 
future of cotton and about his relationship to the cotton 
textile industry. 

Just as cotton is unique because of the number and 
variety of its uses as well as their changing characteris- 
tics, it is likewise unique among the major agricultural 
cammodities in its vulnerability to competition from 
powerful and aggressive substitutes. 


Substitutes for Cotton 


The most important substitute for cotton is synthetic 
fibers, which until lately could be referred to as rayon. 
World production of synthetic fibers in 1938 was in excess 
of two billion pounds. On a strictly poundage comparison, 
this is the equivalent of about 4,250,000 bales of cotton. 
On the average, a pound of rayon has a greater coverage 
than a pound of cotton and, if due allowance be made for 
this difference, synthetic fiber consumption would be the 
equivalent of not less than six million bales of cotton. In 
the United States, on a poundage basis, synthetic fiber 
consumption has an importance of about 10% as com- 
pared with cotton, or the equivalent of 650,000 bales. 
For the world as a whole this percentage is much larger, 
approximating about 15%. 

These comparisons viewed as a stationary relationship 
do not seem important and are certainly not alarming. 
The disquieting feature lies in the rapidity of growth 
which synthetic fibers exhibit and in the strength of the 
forces which are pressing them forward. Ten years ago 
the world poundage of synthetic fibers was only 360,000,- 
000. Twenty years ago it was only 25,000,000. More- 
over, the progress seems to be in geometric ratio. In the 
three years following 1931 the increase was about 50% ; 
in the three years following 1934 the increase was 100%. 

Up until the present, the truly phenomenal growth 
which has occurred in synthetic fiber production has been 
confined to the three totalitarian States, Japan, Germany 
and Italy. Ten years ago in 1928 these three countries 
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taken together produced but slightly more than the Unit- 
ed States taken alone which at that time was the leading 
world producer. Yet in 1938 these three countries, Japan, 
Germany and Italy, combined produced 1,325,000,000 
pounds of synthetic fibers which was about 65% of world 
production and almost five times as much as the amount 
produced in the United States. 


New Fibers Dangerous To Cotton 


A new impetus to American rayon production is in the 
making. This year’s output will probably show a gain of 
as much as 25% over that of last year. Next year the 
trade will have the benefit of several sensational develop- 
ments in chemical composition and physical qualities of 
synthetic fibers among which the two most important 
appear to be nylon and vinyon. Each represents notable 
advances in the tensile strength of fiber, in its elasticity, 
moisture and heat resistance. Moreover, they are suscep- 
tible to a great variety of finishes and can simulate all 
natural fibers with remarkable faithfulness. 

Nylon is manufactured from.a coal tar base and, hence, 
is completely divorced both from the vegetable and the 
animal world. Both of these new fibers have withstood 
rigorous preliminary testing, and, although they have not 
yet gone into large scale production, there seems no rea- 
son to believe that they will not come up to the expecta- 
tions of their promoters. The extent of their encroachment 
upon cotton will, of course, depend upon the price at 
which they can be marketed, but on this point informa- 
tion is still lacking. We can be sure that the potential 
danger to cotton is very great and the farmers should take 
this into their calculations. 

Important inroads upon cotton have also been made by 
paper and this invasion is still rapidly proceeding. All of 
us are witnesses to the wide and almost universal use of 
paper towels, napkins and table covers, but paper as a 
competitor of cotton has probably had its greatest success 
in the bag trade. Normally, about five hundred million 
yards of cotton cloth, which is equivalent to 6% of all 
cotton consumed, have gone into the manufacture of 
cotton bags. Now the tendency is toward a rapidly in- 
creasing use of paper bags for such important items as 
sugar, salt, flour and cement in addition to many others. 
In numerous stores consumers are now charged an extra 
price of as much as two cents for five pounds of sugar 
bought in a cotton pocket rather than in a paper bag. 

In addition to this new competition from paper as a 
material for containers, cotton also protects itself with 
increasing difficulty from such substitutes as pasteboard 
cartons, wood crates and tin cans, all of which competi- 
tion is primarily on a price basis. 


War Has Been “Shot in Arm” 


Temporarily, the loss of business to these competitors 
has been largely offset by the scarcity of jute arising from 
the second World War. There has been an additional 
offset from the scarcity of wool for the same reason. For 
the present, cotton bags are replacing jute bags in great 
quantity and woolen materials are making use of larger 
quantities of cotton yarn as a necessary admixture to 
meet an emergency situation. At the end of the war if it 
is prolonged, there will no doubt be great surpluses of 
wool and jute to be disposed of and greatly increased 
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production facilities for both which will speedily reverse 
the present favored position of cotton. 

In 1927 mill consumption of cotton in the United 
States exceeded that of any previous year. A whole decade 
passed before that consumption peak was again reached 
or even closely approached. Moreover, the high rate of 
mill activity for the crop year ending in 1937 was largely 
speculative in character, was greatly in excess of actual 
consumer needs, was followed by eighteen months of 
subnormal activity, 20% below the peak of 1937. Once 
more the industry is operating at a high rate and once 
more hopes are flowering that King Cotton will heighten 
his throne. If these hopes come to fruition, it must be in 
spite of the adverse forces which I have recounted. Suc- 
cess cannot be accomplished by a program of drift or 
merely by wishful thinking. It will require the co-ordi- 
nated efforts of agriculture, of industry and of the Gov- 
ernment. This should be possible if there is a mutual 
recognition of the long-range factors which are imper- 
sonal, realistic, cold, ruthless and enduring. 


Cotton Manufacturers Sympathetic With Most of Farm 
Program 


But there must be in addition an understanding of 
mental attitudes and personal reactions to given situa- 
tions The cotton manufacturers as a group are sympa- 
thetic with the general objectives of the agricultural 
program as it relates to cotton. They want the farmers to 
prosper because the farm population is an important 
consumer of cotton goods. There is the further consid- 
eration that 80% of the cotton-textile industry is located 
in the cotton-growing States and every mill executive 
knows from personal observation the importance of cotton 
as a factor in the social and economic well being of the 
community in which he dwells. Many mill executives own 
cotton farms of their own and most of them purchase at 
least a portion of their cotton requirement from local 
farmers who are their friends and neighbors. 

They know from their own experience the deadly el- 
fects of unwieldy surpluses and chronic overproduction. 
Hence, they regarded with favor the acreage reduction 
program and the establishment of marketing quotas. 
They likewise recognized the necessity of compensation 
or benefit payment to farmers. They opposed the process- 
ing tax as a means of financing the payments in the 
honest belief that taxation for the support of so important 
a program should have a broader base. They felt that the 
concentration of this heavy tax burden upon cotton alone 
would tend to weaken the competitive position of cotton 
already imperiled on so many fronts and eventually bring 
about the destruction of the very objective that was being 
sought. | 


Will Resist Processing Tax 


Our beliefs in this respect have not changed. We shall 
continue as forcefully as possible to resist a processinz 
tax on cotton or any equivalent of a processing tax, not 
only in our own interests, but in the interest of cotton as 
an agricultural commodity and as an article of commerce. 
We believe that cotton cannot thrive or expand or grow 
great carrying upon its shoulders the dead weight of this 
“old man of the sea.” 

While observing with approval the general objectives 
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of the cotton adjustment program, the cotton manufac- 
turer has not been unmindful of the similarity of his own 
problems and the sharply contrasting methods by which 
they have been dealt with. He noted that when cotton 
production was excessive concerted action under legisla- 
tive authority brought about its curtailment. He also 
observed that when there were excess offerings of cotton 
in the market resulting in a ruinously low price, that 
marketing quotas were imposed under legislative author- 
ity. He likewise saw that when the raw cotton inventories 
were intolerably burdensome they were taken entirely 
from the market through the device of a Government loan 
under legislative authority. 


Candy for the Farmer and a Club for the Manufacturer 


These observations, though made approvingly, brought 
sharply to his mind that national policy when dealing 
with industry problems went into reverse. The cotton 
manufacturer also suffered from chronic overproduction, 
but if he tried to do anything about it through concerted 
action with his fellows he became automatically subject 
to indictment under the anti-trust laws. Moreover, any 
co-operative arrangement which he might endeavor to 
effect with his colleagues looking to an orderly marketing 
of factory output had no status under the law except that 
of a criminal act. Over long periods of time his prices 
were ruinous and goods were sold at heavy losses, but the 
law of the land prohibited him from engaging in any dis- 
cussions or conferences the purpose of which was to im- 
prove the price status. 


Prohibited and Restricted On All Sides 


He was not only denied all concessions which might 
ease the emergency, he was further bound by a multiplic- 
ity of new regulations and prohibitions. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act prescribes for him hours of employment 
and the minimum wage rate which he must pay. The 
Walsh-Healey Act prescribes still another set of hour and 
wage regulations applicable to those enterprises engaged 
in manufacturing goods under Government contract. The 
National Labor Relations Act deprives the manufacturer 
of the right to deal individually with any of his employees 
when a majority of the employees have voted in favor of 
a particular union. He is also forbidden to influence or to 
attempt to influence by word of mouth, or by any act, 
the thinking of his employees with respect to any trade 
union. He is restricted as to the number of learners which 
he may have in his plant and the wages which they may 
be paid as is also true of the aged or physically handi- 
capped workers. He must set aside a certain portion of 
his payroll as a tax to provide social security for his 
workers. He is entangled in a maze of laws, regulations, 
administrative rulings which touch virtually every act or 
movement which he may engage in as a manufacturer 
and employer. 

I do not mention these things for purpose of criticism. 
They are referred to here merely to show the vivid con- 
trast between our national agricultural policy and our 
national industrial policy. The two are as far apart as the 
poles. They contain no element of kinship. In every 
important feature what is right for the farmer is wrong 
for the manufacturer. What is right for the manufacturer 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Machinery Used The Application 


Fast Dyes Cellulosic Fibers 


By Ormand W. Clark 


HIS paper will discuss from the viewpoint of the 

textile dyer and chemist, the factors influencing the 

design, selection, operation and maintenance of the 
machinery used in the application of fast dyes to cellulosic 
fibers. The following factors will be discussed: 


1. The inherent nature of the fast dyes and the chem- 
istry of their application as it affects machine design. 

2. The essentials of a satisfactory dyeing process. 

3. The dyeing processes at different stages of manufac- 
ture. 

4. The evolution of dyehouse machinery, most of which 
has occurred in the last 15 years, and some possibilities of 
further improvement. 


The Innate Nature of the Fast Dyes and the Chemistry 
of Their Application As It Affects Machine Design 


In this discussion, the fast dyes are designated as those 
dyestuffs which are insoluble in water alone, but which, 
under the correct conditions, can be brought into solution 
and dyed on the fiber, and which, when finally fixed on 
the fiber, are quite resistant to removal by repeated wash- 
ing and do not bleed into adjacent white material. It is 
characteristic of these dyestuffs that they are in a some- 
what unstable state while they are being dyed and there- 
fore the machinery for their application must be designed 
to avoid agitation or air exposure during the dyeing 
process so that the chemical consumption can be kept 
within economical limits. 

The vat dyes are, in general, the fastest dyes obtain- 
able. In order that they may be applied to the fiber they 
must be rendered soluble by converting them to an un- 
stable leuco form in an aqueous solution of a strong 
alkali, usually caustic soda, and a powerful reducing 
agent, usually sodium hydrosulfiite, at temperatures vary- 
ing for specific dyestuffs from 75° F. to 180° F. The 
dyestuff absorbed by the fiber from this bath must be 
oxidized to a stable form to fix it permanently on the 
fiber and complete the process. This oxidation may be 
effected with air, dilute hot solutions of sodium _bichro- 
mate and acetic acid, warm sodium perborate solutions, 
or cold ammonium persulfate solutions. 

A modification of the vat dyes is sometimes used, con- 
sisting of a water soluble stabilized leuco dyestuff which 
after application to the fiber is rendered fast by oxidation 
in hot sulfuric acid sodium nitrite solutions. 

The insoluble azo dyes, most widely used for fast bril- 
liant red and wine shades, are insoluble in any medium 


from which they can be dyed, and therefore they must be 
made upon the fiber from components which are soluble. 
The first component, called a naphthol, is dissolved in an 
aqueous caustic soda solution and dyed upon the fiber. 
The fiber is then treated in another bath with the second 
component, a diazo compound, whereby the dyestuff is 
formed within and upon the fiber. Thorough washing and 
soaping after-treatments remove the superficially attached 
dyestuff and produce a dyeing of very good fastness. 

The sulfur dyes used chiefly for cheap black and brown 
shades are insoluble in water but can be dyed from hot, 
usually boiling, aqueous solutions of sodium carbonate 
and sodium sulfide. Subsequent thorough rinsing usually 
supplemented by after-treatment with hot dilute acetic 
acid, hot dilute solutions of sodium bichromate and acetic 
acid, or warm sodium perborate solutions, convert the 
dyestuff to a fast and stable form. 

All of the above dyestuffs are often dyed in the same 
machine at different times. Also at times other processes 
may be conducted in the same machine using other chem- 
icals such as sodium hypochlorite, nitrous acid, hydrogen 
peroxide, etc. It is easily seen, therefore, what difficult 
problems faced the manufacturer and user of dyeing 
machinery before the advent of chemically resistant 
alloys, and even now with what care the materials for 
dyehouse machinery must be selected and fabricated if 
maximum corrosion resistance is to be secured. 


The Essentials of a Satisfactory Dyeing Process 


1. The finished dyeing must be uniform and well pene- 
trated with the full fastness obtainable from the specific 
dyestuff used. 

2. The dyed fiber must be delivered in the correct phy- 
sical and chemical condition demanded by subsequent 
processes. 

3. The equipment should utilize efficiently water, heat, 
dyestuff, chemicals, labor, and floor space. 

4. The equipment should be designed to give a high 
rate of production, as automatically as possible, with all 
variables automatically controlled and recorded, and 
should be sufficiently rugged and foolproof to enable oper- 
ation by low grade labor without requiring frequent re- 
pairs. 


The Dyeing Processes At Different Stages of 
Manufacture 


Cellulosic fibers are dyed in all stages of manufacture, 


a? 
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Mill Properties For Sale 


Having, for purpose of economy and efficiency, consolidated our 
equipment into a smaller number of units, we now olfer for sale 
buildings and real estate formerly occupied by four units. 


All are standard mill construction buildings with warehouses and 
service buildings of frame construction. All have heating and lighting 
systems, are sprinkled and are equipped with Parks-Cramer air 


conditioning system. 


Will be sold for cash or upon reasonable terms. 


Monarch Cotton Mills, Dallas, N. C. 
On C. GN. W. Ry. 


Main Building 1 Story 78'x244 
Main Mill Addition 1 Story 80’x 108’ 
Card Room Addition 1% Story 32'x67' 
Toilet Tower 1 Story 15’x12’ 
Picker Building 2 Stories 78x26’ 
Cotton Warehouse 1 Story 


Also Opener Room, Waste House, Supply House, Boiler Room, 


Pump Room, Transformer House and Hydrant House. 


Lockmore Cotton Mills, York, S. C. 
On Southern Railway 


Main Mill 1 Story 75'x275’ 
Card Room 1 Story 60°x69" 
Picker Building Story 75x25" 
Cotton Warehouse, 

Sprinklered, Lights 1 Story 50°x88" 
Office, with One-Car Garage 1 Story 17x24 


Also Opener Room, Waste House, Supply House, Oil House. 


Mutual Mill No. 2, Gastonia, N. C. 


Between Gastonia, N. C., and Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Main Mill 1 Story 103’x 102’ 

Main Mill 1 Story 69’x 198’ 
One 2-Compartment cotton 

Warehouse, Sprinklered 1 Story 41'x42’ 

| and 

Store House, Brick, Frame 12’x51' 


Also Opener Room, Picker Room, Warper Room, Spooler Room, 


Boiler Room and Wheel House. 


Wymojo Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 
On Southern Railway 


Main Mill 1 Story 125°x270 
Picker Building Story 
Cotton Warehouse, Sprinklered 1 Story 50x 104’ 


Also Boiler Room, Waste House, Truck Shed, Five-Car Garage 


and Tool House. 


Address Inquiries to 


TEXTILES, INCORPORATED 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


| 
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as raw stock, laps, skein yarn, chain warp yarn, beamed 
warp yarn, package yarn, and piece goods. 


Raw Stock Dyeing 


The equipment used in raw stock dyeing offers a fertile 
held for improvement. Very large batches are dyed in 
discontinuous operations and with present-day equipment 
the dyeings are very uneven, requiring very thorough 
mixing of the fibers in a subsequent operation, or ‘“‘blend- 
inz, as it is called in order that a satisfactory fabric may 
finally be produced. It costs more to produce a given 
shade by blending unevenly dyed stock than it does to 
get the same shade by levelly dyeing the stock. Also, 
especially in compound shades, the match may not be 
accurate and raw stock from a different dye lot-may have 
to be blended in, or in some cases, a special lot may have 
to be dyed so that it can be blended with the original lot 
as the only means of securing the desired shade. There is 
less opportunity to promote level dyeing by chemical 
methods in raw stock dyeing than there is in the case of 
dyeing ‘fibers in other stages of manufacture due to the 
danger of rendering the raw stock unworkable in subse- 
quent delicately adjusted mechanical processes. 

The early method of dyeing raw stock by hand, poling 
it around in tanks of dye, has been superseded by two 
important types of equipment. 

The first type is essentially a perforated metal cylinder 
containing. the raw stock and revolving or oscillating 
horizontally, partially or totally submerged in a tank 
containing the dyebath. The raw stock from the bale, 
usually more or less broken up by passage through me- 
chanical pickers, is loaded into the cylinder by hand, the 
uniformity with which it is packed depending on the 
attention devoted to this point by the very low grade 
labor. This machine produces fairly level dyeings, but 
due to the agitation, excessive amounts of expensive 
chemicals are required to keep the more unstable fast 
dyes in solution, and the long time needed to complete 
the several steps of fast dyeing processes tends to mat 
and twist the fibers forming what are known as “rat 
tails’ and causing trouble in subsequent picking and 
carding operations. 

The second type of machine reverses the principle of 
the above machine in that the raw stock is stationary and 
the dye-bath is circulated through it. The machine con- 
sists of a cylindrical tank with a removable perforated 
false bottom. The raw stock is packed into the cylinder 
by manual labor and the production of a satisfactory 
dyeing is greatly dependent on the uniform distribution 
and density of the load. A perforated metal cover is 
placed on top of the raw stock. The dyebath from an 
adjacent tank flows over the top of the load and a pump 
sucking from underneath the false bottom circulates the 
dyebath down through the stock and returns it to the 
top of the load. A variation of this machine has a cover 
which fastens over the top of the dyeing tank; and during 
the dyeing operation the entire vessel is filled with the 
dyebath, which can be circulated through the load under 
pressure. 

The great advantage of this machine is the little me- 
chanical effect upon the raw stock so that it leaves the 
dyeing operation well suited to subsequent processing. It 
also permits, without excessive consumption of expensive 
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chemicals, the use of the fast dyes which must be kept in 
a leuco state during dyeing. 

The disadvantages are: 

1. The difficulty of loading the machine with low grade 
labor so that uniform density of load is secured and detri- 
mental channeling is presented and also so that too great 
density does not occur and interfere with the circulation 
of the dyebath. 

2. The tendency of the load to act as a filter. Excep- 
tionally clean and soft water and very pure dyes and 
chemicals are required. 

3. The poor uniformity of shade usually obtained and 
the usually darker shade where the dyebath enters the 
load. Periodical reversal of flow instead of uni-directional 
flow disturbs the load and causes channeling. 

Possible improvements in raw stock dyeing equipment 
would be: 

1. A mechanical method of packing the raw stock more 
uniformly and more quickly. 

2. A container for the raw stock which while not re- 
ducing the size of'the load very much would give positive 
assurance of uniform load density and hence prevent 
either channeling or too slow circulation. 

3. A multi-directional dyebath circulation without load 
disturbance. 


4. Wider use of automatic controls and recording ap- 
paratus. 


5. A continuous dyeing machine. 


Skein Yarn Dyeing 


The early method of dyeing yarn in skein form by 
suspending it from sticks laid across the top of a tub con- 
taining the dyebath and loading and working the yarn 
manually is still widely used, but the high labor cost, the 
variables introduced by the human element, and the gen- 
eral inefficiency of the method are resulting in the rapid 
introduction of mechanical dyeing equipment. Four types 
of skein dyeing equipment are in general use, although 
the first two are becoming obsolete. 

In the first type the skeins are suspended radially from 
a horizontal cylindrical framework which revolves in a 
tank containing the dyebath. This machine is cumber- 
some to operate, inefficient in the use of water, steam, 
chemicals, power, and labor, and is poorly suited for the 
dyeing of unstable leuco dyes. 

The second type of machine suspends the skeins from 
sticks attached to the cover of the dye vat, the bottom 
ends of the skeins hanging free in the dyebath. A pro- 
pellor circulates the dyebath among the skeins. Steam, 
water and chemicals are utilized fairly efficiently by this 
machine but loading and unloading are cumbersome and 
sloppy, and the skeins tend to dye unlevelly. 

An improved type of machine which permits the dyeing 
of several shades in one operation; which permits the use 
of leuco dyes, and which delivers the yarn in good physi- 
cal condition, consists of a long tank which can be divided 
at will into compartments by removable partions over 
which is erected a series of mechanically operated spools. 
The skeins are easily and quickly loaded upon the spools 
by slipping them over the protruding free end. The spools 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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Charlotte Plans Power Show 


(Atlanta Journal) 

Industrial leaders of enterprising Charlotte are project- 
ing the first Southern Power and Engineering Show, which 
they plan to hold in their Armory-Auditorium October 
8-12 of this year. They are starting early to insure the 
success of the exhibition and are actively soliciting the 
co-operation of other cities and sections. 

The exhibition is planned, not as a rival to the estab- 
lished Greenville Textile Exposition, but as one which 
will have a broad appeal to Southern industry as a whole. 
At present the plan is to hold the show every other year, 
alternating with the Greenville Exposition. It is expected 
more than three thousand master mechanics and technical 
experts will find irresistible appeal in the showing. 

The industrial and mechanical expansion of the South 
during recent years has been almost breath-taking. The 
reliable statistics of the Manufacturers’ Record declare 
that today the value of the South’s manufactured products 
is two and one-half times that of its agricultural output; 
that more than one hundred million dollars has been in- 
vested in two years in paper and pulp mills; that our 478 
fertilizer plants manufacture 70 per cent of the nation’s 
production, and that other industries are undergoing tre- 
mendous growth. 

Such an exposition as is planned at Charlotte cannot 
fail to serve as an important experience meeting of exec- 
utives and experts, and give new impetus toward efficiency 
and co-ordination of effort. 


A. C. M. A. To Meet in April 


The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association will 
hold its Forty-fourth Annual Convention April 25th-27th 
‘at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., with headquarters in 
the Greenbrier Hotel, according to an announcement by 
K. P. Lewis, of Durham, president, through the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters in Charlotte. 

It was explained that the meeting place was selected 
after many conferences with members of the organization. 

The program will include addresses by several men of 
national prominence in business and industry. 

The announcement said the headquarters hotel offers 
excellent facilities for the convention and its broad 
grounds provide opportunities for many sports. 

The regular pre-convention meeting of the Associa- 
tion’s Board .of Government will be held at 11 A. M.., 
April 25th. The convention proper will open April 26th. 

Adequate transportation facilities have been assured by 
the railroads for Association members who will travel by 
train, the announcement said. 

In addition to Mr. Lewis, the roster of officers and 
directors include the following: R. R. West, of Danville, 
Va., and Fred W. Symmes, of Greenville, S. C., vice- 
presidents; W. M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, secretary- 
treasurer: S. M. Beattie, of Greenville, C. A. Cannon, of 
Kannapolis, J. A. Chapman, Jr., of Spartanburg, Herman 
Cone, of Greensboro, W. H. Entwistle, of Rockingham, 
Luther Hodges, of Spray, W.S. Montgomery, of Spartan- 
burg, Harvey W. Moore, of Charlotte, George M. Wright, 
of Great Falls, and the following named Carolina men 
who are former presidents: Ellison A. Smyth, of Flat 
Rock; Stuart W. Cramer, of Cramerton, John A. Law, of 
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Spartanburg, Allen F. Johnson, of Greenville, C. E. 
Hutchison, of Mount Holly, George S. Harris, of Char- 
lotte, A. M. Dixon, of Gastonia, B. E. Geer, of Green- 
ville, B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, and R. E. Henry, of 
Greenville. 


Proctor Chemical Co. To Manufacture 


Salisbury, N. C.—After operating a distributing agency 
here for textile chemicals for the past year and a half, the 
Proctor Chemical Co., Inc., has established a manufac- 
turing unit here. E. E. Proctor is president of the com- 
pany, which has leased a building here and special ma- 
chinery along the most improved lines has been installed 
for the manufacture of textile chemicals and specialties. 
This new industry has gotten into operations. 


Scheme To Get Contniinsios On Cotton 


Washington, D. C.--The Commodity Credit Corp. ‘re- 
ports that it has uncovered a “fantastic scheme” of a 
Boston man to “victimize’’ New England warehousemen 
who might be awarded government-owned cotton for stor- 
age. 

The corporation, in a formal release, said that the man, 
whose name was withheld, was endeavpring to procure, or 
had procured, an agreement from a group of New Eng- 
land warehousemen under which he would receive 10 per 
cent of the net proceeds they might obtain from storage 
of Government cotton. 

Under legislation enacted last year, the Government is 
directed to transfer from the South some of its cotton to 
cotton manufacturing centers of New England for stor- 
age. The amount which may be transferred is not to ex- 
ceed 300,000 bales. 

The man was said to have based his request for such 
an agreement upon a representation that he had put 
through Congress the legislation directing this transfer. 


Hartsville Print & Dye Works Plan is Completely 
Effected 


The new 77-B plan for reorganization of Hartsville 
Print & Dye Works of Hartsville, S. C., which was con- 
firmed by the U. S. District Court at Charleston, S. C.., 
on November Ist, last, has been completely effected. 

Checks covering 10 per cent cash payment to general 
unsecured creditors and notes maturing in 10% years for 
the balance of their claims have been distributed. 

With an RFC loan of $255,000 and additional funds 
derived from the business itself, and persons interested in 
the company, the first mortgage bond issue of $276,000, 
with interest at 6% per cent from January 1, 1935, to 
December 28, 1939, has been paid in full. 


Cloth Risen Their Cotton 


A mechanic at a cotton mill in Alabama noted that a 
Texas shipment of cotton bore tags indicating it came 
from near Leonard, Tex., where his sister lived. 

When cloth was made from the cotton the mechanic 
sent some of it, with the shipping tags, to his sister and 
she traced the growers through the tag numbers, making 
them a present of the cloth. 


= 
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Preserve Your Mill Floors 


Protect Your Employes Health 


by using | 


PINESOL 
Floor Dressing 


Di 


A product made from PINESOL and so combined with other oils and waxes that it serves as a 
filler for the fiber and cracks, producing a hard finish and polishing bright when friction is 
applied. The PINESOL disinfectant incorporated in this dressing produces an antiseptic floor 


| whenever applied. 


Now Used in Over 200 Southern Mills 


: Pinesol Floor Dressing has been used for many years by many of the South’s best known 
) textile plants, all of which are enthusiastic in their praise of this product. Several that have 

used it over a quarter century, report that their floors are in better condition today than when 
the first application was made. 


| The “Flu” Epidemic Continues To Spread! 
SAFEGUARD YOUR WORKERS WITH 


Pinesol Disinfectant 


) Easily Sprayed Through Your Humidifiers 
ITS EFFECTIVENESS HAS BEEN THOROUGHLY PROVED 


Used Every Winter For Years In Hundreds of Industrial Plants 


Why Not Order a Trial Shipment Today ? 


Wire or Write 


Jos. Shepard 


A fanuf: turer 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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Personal News 


Henry Bruce is now superintendent of the Floyd Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 


Clint Dowda is now an overseer at the Highland Cord- 
age Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Wm. P. Stewart has succeeded M. H. Walker as super- 
intendent of the Dixie Hosiery Mills, Mt. Gilead, N. C. 


Andrew A. Manning has been elected a director of the 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C. 


C. B. Wall is now general overseer of carding at the 
Profile Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 


George Hugeley is now night superintendent of the 
Bonham (Tex.) Cotton Mills. He was formerly with the 
Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga. 


Fred. M. Shehane, formerly with S. Slater & Sons, Inc., 
Slater, S. C., is now general overseer of Draper weaving 
at the Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


E. P. McWhirter, who has been master mechanic of 
the Monarch and Otteray Mills, Union, S. C., for the past 
14 years, has resigned from that position. 


H. H. Stevens, office manager of the Galax (Va.) 
Weaving Co., and Evelyn Mae Smith, of Burlington, N. 
C., were married recently. 


T. A. Hightower, manager of The Kendall Co., Edge- 
field, S. C., has been appointed to serve on the advisory 
board of the Statewide Safety Council of South Carolina. 


R. H. Hope, superintendent of the Erlanger and Noko- 
mis Cotton Mills, has been named president of the Lex- 
ington, N. C., Civitan Club. 


W. G. Armstrong is now overseer of carding at the 
Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. He was formerly at 
(Columbus, Ga: 


Jules C. Deerson is soon to become associated with 
Colonial Mills, with plants in Red Springs, and Hemp, 


Murray Moore is now superintendent of the spinning 
department of the Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. He was 
formerly with the Pepperell Mfg. Co., of Opelika, Ala. 


B. W. Isom, assistant treasurer of the Beaumont Mfg. 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C., has been elected president of the 
Spartanburg Kiwanis Club. 


E. A. Smyth, 3rd, president and treasurer of Balfour 
Mills, has been elected president of the Hendersonville, 
N. C., Kiwanis Club. 


A. C. Smith, formerly of Stonewall, Miss., is now gen- 
eral overseer of spinning at the J. W. Sanders Cotton 
Mills Co., Meridian, Miss. 


Leonard Howard. of Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C.., 
has resigned as an official of the Southern Textile Basket- 
ball Tournament Association. 


J. E. Carter has been appointed general overseer of 
carding at the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills Co., Meridian, 
Miss. 


J. Spencer Love, head of the Burlington Mills Corp., of 
Greensboro. N. C.. has been elected a director of the 
Central National Bank of Richmond, Va. 


R. P. Morris has resigned as superintendent of the Al- 
bert J. Bartson Co., Charlotte, N. C., manufacturers of 
draperies. 


J. H. Burgess has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Woodside Cotton Mills Co., at Simpsonville, and 
Fountain Inn, S. C.,§9 become superintendent of weaving 
at the Gayle Plant of the Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, 


Uniform in Quality 
Uniform in Size 


NASHUA 


Uniform in Finish 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sou. Repr.: E. M. POTTER, 914 First National Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


PRECISION BOBBINS 
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Henry B. Malone has been transferred from the New 
York offices to the Charlotte branch of the Ciba Co., dye- 
stuffs manufacturers. Mr. Malone is a graduate of Clem- 
son and N. C. State College. 


H. B. Kilmore, manager of the Brandon Corp., of 
Woodruff, S. C., has been elected vice-president of the 
newly-organized Woodruff Rotary Club. J. E. Reeves, 
superintendent of Mills Mill No. 2, was elected one of 
the directors. 


Cyrus Pyle, who has been in charge of the industrial 
engineering at the Waynesboro, Va., plant of E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., has been transferred to Wilming- 
ton, Del., as consulting engineer of distillation for all du 
Pont plants. 


A. B. Carter, Inc., Personnel Changes 


W. A. Hunt, who has been for the past two years rep- 
,resentative of the Carter Traveler Co., and the Mill De- 
vices Co., Divisions of A. B. Carter, Inc., of Gastonia, 
N. C., in Georgia and neighboring States, has been pro- 
moted from a salesman in the above territories to be in 
charge of promotion of sales and supervision thereof in all 
the Southern States. Mr. Hunt is well equipped, having 
had a wide and thorough cotton mill experience in the 
manufacturing of a wide range of yarns and cloths. He 
was with the Bibb Mfg. Co. for six years as overseer of 
several of their plants, and was with the Callaway Mills 
for a period of nine years as overseer, and has held the 
superintendency of mills in Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Alabama. Mr. Hunt will continue to operate 
from his present address, 410 Harwell avenue, LaGrange, 
Ga., and will continue to cover his present territory in 
addition to his other duties in the Southern States. 

T. B. Hunt, who has held the superintendency of large 
mills in Georgia, Alabama and South Carolina, has re- 
cently joined the sales force of Carter Traveler Co., and 
Mill Devices Co., covering the South Carolina territory. 

Harry E. Beck, who has been traveling in the Southern 
States for a period of the (2 
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FOR ALL 
TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Clinton Company 


“FUEL SAVINGS 


alone have paid back the cost 
of our Powers control in less 
than 3 years” 


ttand it’s helped improve 
the efficiency and health 
of our employees. 


NN 


® Prevent OVER and 
UNDER -heating in 
our factory workrooms—offices and process 
yoms. Keep each room or department at the 
ght temperature with Powers automatic tem- 
rature control e e e Powers control cuts heat- 
y costs 15 to 40%—Speeds-up production by 
reasing efficiency and output of workers— 
9s to improve the quality of products affected 
‘mperature or humidity. Write for Bulletin 200. 
HE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Jefferson Standard Bldg.,Greensboro,N.C. 
sin 47 Cities—See your phone directory. 
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TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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Co. and the Mill Devices Co., covering part of Tennessee, 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

C. E. Herrick has been with Mill Devices Co. for a 
period of 17 years and is located at 44 Franklin street, 
Providence, R. Il. He is now selling Carter travelers in 
the New England States and Canada, and is also a repre- 
sentative of the Mill Devices Co., as before. 

Russell A. Singleton represents the Mill Devices Co. 
and the Carter Traveler Co. in Texas, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. Mr. Singleton has been in the mill supply business 
for 18 years anid is well qualified to handle these lines. He 
has represented Mill Devices Co. for a number of years. 

A. Dewey Carter, who has been with the Carter Trav- 
eler Co. and the Mill Devices Co. from their beginning, 
upon the death of his father, A. B. Carter, has been pro- 
moted to the offices of president and treasurer of A. B. 
Carter, Inc. 

EK. Haines Gregg has been with the Carter interests for 
a period of years and has been promoted from secretary 
to assistant treasurer and secretary. 

Kd L. Ramsey has been with the Carter interests for 
17 years, and continues to be the plants’ manager of pro- 
duction. He has recently been elected vice-president of 
A. B. Carter, Inc.” 


Emmons Appoints Clif Watson Manager of 
Southern Sales 


Clifton E. Watson, for seventeen years vice-president 
of Watson-Williams Mig. Co., of Millbury, Mass., has 
been appointed Southern sales manager for Emmons Loom 
Harness Co., of Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte. 

Mr. Watson, who has spent much time in the South 
and is widely acquainted among Southern mill executives, 
will make Charlotte 
his headquarters and 
has already arrived 
here to take up his 
new duties. He is a 
graduate of Dart- 


mouth College. class 
—_— According tO 
_— Watson, the/ Cha 


lotte plant,/ estab 
lished about two 
years ago, fs now 
equipped to produce 
the same _ jquality 
reeds that hawe beet 
manufactured at the Lawrence plant for 75 year$. Ge 
A. Field, who was sent here to establish the Charlot 
branch, will continue as manager. William S. Tavlor 
plant superintendent. 


The Emmons Loom Harness Company is one pf 
nation’s largest manufacturers of reeds. heddles. hed 


frames, cotton harness and rawhide pickers. 


* 


David Carroll To Head Marlboro Cotton Mi 


Bennettsville, S. C_—At a meeting of Marlboro ¢ 

Mills directors here, David D. Carroll. of Bennett 
was elected president and treasurer; J. A. Baugh, J¥ 
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McColl, vice-president and general manager; E. H. Mc- 
Gregor, of Laurinburg, secretary. 

The executive committee is comprised of D. K. Mc- 
Coll, of Bennettsville, and B. M. Edwards, of Columbia. 
The filling of vacancies was necessitated by the resigna- 
tion of P. A. Gwaltney and F. F .Adams, of McColl, who 
recently became connected with the Plymouth Mig. Co., 
of McColl. 


Berlinghof Represents American MonoRail in 
the Carolinas 


The American MonoRail Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the transfer of R. G. Berlinghof, sales engineer, 
from the company’s general offices to Charlotte, N. C., as 
representative of the organi- 
zation in the Southern textile 
territory. The company man- 
ufactures conveying equip- 
ment for textile plants. Mr. 
Berlinghof will represent the 
company on all of its lines In 
the two Carolinas, and on 
cleaning equipment Vir- 
ginia. His Charlotte head- 
| quarters are in the Commer- 

cial National Bank Building. 
Curran S. Easley, LaGrange, 
Ga., continues as the com- 
pany's representative in- the 
Georgia-Alabama-Tennessee territory. 


Textile Worker Held for Injuring Another 


Burlington, N. C.—Jack Holt, textile employee, has 
been arrested on charges of injuring Joe Tyson, a fellow 
worker, during a strike in Plants A and B of Burlington 
Dyeing & Finishing Co. 

Holt is charged with throwing a rock through the wind- 
shield of Tyson’s automobile on November 20th and 
causing the injury which resulted in Tyson’s losing his 


health, worRme at the mill until 10 o’clock and expired 
suddenly soon after returning to his residence, as a result 
of a heart attack. 

Mr. Painter, a native of Gaston County, was reared in 
the vicinity of Mount Holly. He was engaged in the cot- 
ton mill business for most of his life, having served as 
superintendent of the East Monbo and other mills before 
going to Long Island five years ago. 


ROBERT S$. WHEELER 


Chickamauga, Ga.—Robert S$. Wheeler, one of the best 
known bleachery men in the South and former resident of 
Concord, N. C., died at his home here January 8th, where 
he had been critically ill for the last several days. 

Mr. Wheeler was connected with the Kerr Bleachery in 
Concord for a number of years and later was identified 
with the Union Bleachery in Greenville, S. C., before 
moving to Georgia. He had been superintendent of Crys- 
tal Springs Bleachery at Chickamauga for about 20 years. 


A. Q. KALE 


Mt. Holly, N. C.—Abel Quincey Kale, 67, widely 
known in textile circles throughout this section, died at 
his home here recently. 

Mr. Kale was for 27 years resident manager of the 
High Shoals Cotton Mill. After leaving that position he 
became superintendent of the Tuckaseege Mill here. He 
filled this post up until four years ago when his health 
failed. 


CHAS. M. ROBINSON 


Gastonia, N. C.—-Chas. M. Robinson, age 52, died sud- 
denly on January 14th at his home here. For some years 
past he had been associated with the Ruby Mills, Inc., as 
secretary. 


A. H. KENNEDY 


A. H. Kennedy, manager of maintenance sales of the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., with offices in Philadelphia, died 
January 10th in the Germantown Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kennedy had been calling with Sherwin-Williams’ 
Southern representatives on the textile industry for 15 
years and was a familiar figure at the regular Textile Ex- 
position in Greenville every two years. He loved the South 
and the Southern people, who reciprocated his kindly feel- 
ing generously. 

Mr. Kennedy was 70 years old and had been identified 
with the Sherwin-Williams Company for 33 years in va- 
rious capacities. 


ASHWORTH 
PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


a 


Let us experiment for you. 

We can make test runs on several different types of card 
clothing, including Metallic Wire. Our enlarged experi- 


mental department now contains three makes of Amer- 
ican Revolving Flat Cards. 


We also use this department continually for our own 
testing purposes, seeking to improve old products and to 
perfect new ones. 


Believing that research is the foundation of progress this 


company has always pioneered in exploring new fields. 


colen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
1) FACTORIES | 
wv Fall River, Worcester, Philadelphia 
REPAIR SHOPS 


Fall River, Philedelphis, Charlotte, Greenville. 
Aflanta, Datles 


POINTS 


River, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Charhotte. Greenville, Atlanta, Dallas 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
*& PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted. Silk and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping 
‘Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Specie! 
Purposes * Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 
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David Clark 
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One year payable in advance’ - . . . . - $1.50 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Power and Engineering Show 


We are very much gratified at the response to 
our announcement that a Southern Power and 
Engineering Show would be held in Charlotte 
October 8th to 12th, 1940. 

Letters have come from master mechanics, 
overseers, Superintendents and mill officials, ap- 
proving the plan and giving assurance that they 
would attend. 

A salesman for mill supplies, dyestuffs, chem- 
icals or cotton may take his samples with him, 
but most power plant and machine shop equip- 
ment is so heavy that it can not be carried and 
salesmen have to depend upon pictures and de- 
scriptions. 

The Southern Power and Engineering Show 
will afford salesmen of such equipment an oppor- 
tunity of displaying actual machines and demon- 
strating their advantages. 

Many cotton mill overseers and superintend- 
ents are graduates of textile schools, but most 
master mechanics and machinists begin at the 
bottom, and there is no class of men who are as 
much interested in acquiring knowledge. 

We are not guessing when we say that practi- 
cally every master mechanic and machinist in 
Southern textile mills, including knitting mills, 
will attend the Southern Power and Engineering 
Show and will examine closely the machines and 
devices which are shown. 

The Southern Textile Exposition, which is 
held at Greenville, S. C., every other year, has 


= 


= 


factories, 
tries. 

Already considerable exhibit space has been 
contracted by manufacturers of power plant and 
machine shop equipment and there is assurance 
that all space will be sold. 


Criticism Justified 


The recent meeting of the American Student 
Union, which was held at Madison, Wis., fully 
justified the findings of the Dies Committee on 
un-American activities. 

The Union declared Germany and Japan to be 
aggressors in their conflicts, but by a vote of 322 
to 49, defeated a resolution to condemn Russia’s 
attack upon little Finland and declare it “‘an act 
of aggression.”’ 

The Dies Committee, after investigation, had 
declared that the American Students Union was 
dominated by Communists, and even though 
160,000,000 Russians are making unprovoked 
attack upon 3,000,000 Finns, the Union was not 
willing to offend their Russian sponsors by de- 
claring it an act of aggression. 

The leadership of the American Students 
Union seems to rest at the University of North 
Carolina, as a student from that institution was 
elected president and a co-ed was elected to a_ 
responsible position. 

The young man who was elected president of 
this organization, which was so communistic that 
it refused by a vote of 322 to 49 to declare Rus- 
sia an aggressor against Finland, is the son of an 
outstanding business man and patriotic citizen of 
South Carolina. 

That the son of such a man could become the 
president of a communist controlled organiza- 
tion, shows again the work which is being done 
at Chapel Hill by a radical group of professors, 
all of whom draw salaries from funds provided 
by the taxpayers of North Carolina. 

The action of the American Students Union in 
declaring Germany an aggressor but refusing to 
so declare Russia, is in keeping with the attitude 
of President Frank Graham, of the University of 
North Carolina, who, a few years ago, sponsored 
a summer school at Moscow University, but the 
next year opposed allowing young men to par- 
ticipate in the Olympic games in Germany be- 
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cause, while there, they might be given informa- 
tion about naziism. 

President Frank Graham was one of a group 
who sent American young men to fight for the 
so-called Loyalists of Spain, who were Commun- 
ists and had been placed in power by Russia. He 
also openly advocated lifting the embargo in 
order that arms might openly be sent them. 

President Graham declared that his heart bled 
for the Loyalists in Spain, who were Commun- 
ists, but, up to date, he has made no expression 
of sympathy for little Finland which is attacked 
by Russia. 

The sympathies of President Graham and the 
American Student Union seem to be very flexible 
and never on the side of anything to which the 
Communists of Russia are opposed. 


Cotton and Goods 


The recent report of the Census Bureau shows 
that cotton mills in the United States consumed, 
during December, 1939, 652,629 bales of cotton, 
exclusive of linters, as compared with 565,627 
during December, 1938. 

During November, 1939, cotton consumed 
was 718,721 bales, as compared to 596,416 bales 
in 1938. 

These figures show that November, 1939, con- 
sumption increased 122,000 bales over Novem- 
ber, 1938, and December, 1939, increased 87,068 
over December, 1938. 

The increase of 209,000 bales during two 
months, when compared to a similar two months 
of the previous year, meant a tremendous in- 
crease in the production of cotton goods, and 
unless there is evidence of an approximately 
equal increase in the consumption of cotton 
goods, it is a real menace to the future operation 
of our mills. 

Part of the consumption can be attributed to 
difficulty of obtaining jute for bags and part to 
the substitution of mercerized yarns for high 
priced silk, but an increase of 209,000 bales over 
a period of two months represents a tremendous 
increase in the volume of cotton goods and yarns 
produced. 

We seem never to learn that a period of over- 
production always means months of low prices 
and curtailment during which accumulated goods 
are absorbed. 

The day that mills find, that they can not con- 
tinue full operations without booking additional 
orders, prices decline because buyers are quick 
to sense that a buyers’ market has developed, in 
fact, they usually know it before mills realize the 
situation. 

The thing most desired by cotton manufactur- 
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ers is*the elimination of the mountains and the 
valley’ of production and a steady operation at 
reason profits. 

The figures cited above should constitute a 
warning to the industry. 


The Pump Was Primed 


A few years ago President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and his New Deal advisors were telling the 
American people that it was necessary to squan- 
der several billion dollars, in order to “‘prime the 
pump” and that after the pump began to work 
there would be such prosperity as to justify the 
temporary waste of funds incident to the prim- 
ing. 

Having closed the books upon the year 1939 
we can compare it with 1929. 


Year Population National Income Income Per Person 


1929 121,500,000 $79,500,000 ,000 $617 
1939 131,200,000 $68 600,000 $523 


With national income $10,900,000,000 below 
that of 1929 and taxation $4,240,000,000 above 
that of 1929, there has been an increase of 83 
per cent in the proportion of the national income 
which goes to taxes. 


Income 
Year National Income Total Taxes Paid Taken by Taxes 


1929 $79,500,000,000 $9,760,000,000 12 per cent 
1939 $68,600,000,000 $14,000,000,000 22 percent 


The 43 per cent increase in taxation, from $9,- 
760,000,000 in 1929 to $14,000,000,000 in 1939, 
still was insufficient to meet the amounts spent 
by government. As a result, since 1929 govern- 
ment debt (national, State, and local) has in- 
creased $30,000,000,000. Per person this is an 
increase of $211, or 76 per cent. 

Year Gevernment Debts Population Debt Per Person 
1929 $33,700,000 ,000 121,500,000 $277 
1940 364,000,000 ,000 131,200,000 $488 


After studying these figures, open old files and 
take a look at the propaganda of pump priming 
which accompanied the beginning of the wildest 
expenditure of public funds ever made by any 
country during a period of peace. 

And the worst phase is that they have sold the 
public upon the idea that it is the duty of the 
Government to support the individual, and there 
appears little, if any, hope of putting an end to 
the policy of spending, each year, more than the 
national income. 


Too True 


The President should open his radio talks with 
“Fellow Deficitizens!’’—Life. 
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GLEN RAven, N. C.—The William Whitman Co. has 
been appointed selling agent for the greige goods products 
of the Glen Raven Silk Mills. 

CANTON, GA.—Canton Cotton Mills, Plant No. 2, has 
recently completed installation of 540 K-A_ Electrical 
Warp Stops and are installing an additional 240 K-A. 

SouTH Boston, VaA.—Final plans covering all struc- 
tures for the 480-loom rayon weaving plant of Carter 
Fabrics Corp. here have been released by J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C., engineers,.to the general contractor, 
C. M. Guest & Sons, of Anderson, S. C. 


GRIFFIN, GA.—]. E. Sirrine & Co., consulting and de- 
signing engineers of Greenville, S. C., have awarded the 
piping contract for new de-aerating feed water heater at 
the Georgia-Kincaid Mill, Griffin, to Crawford & Slaten 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga. 


— 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of cotton prints and broadcloths, has increased 
the facilities of its weaving plant by the addition of a 
boiler from the E. Keeler Co. and a stoker from the De- 
troit Stoker Co., of Monroe, Mich., purchased by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., consulting and designing engineers, also of 
Greenville. 


MorGANTON, N. C.—-At the Icard Cordage Co., Icard, 
work is going forward on the construction of a cotton 
warehouse which will enable the company to double its 
storage capacity. The building will be one-story and will 
be a twin to the present structure. The company is also 
constructing an addition to the general mill building, 
which is to be used as a stock room and shipping depart- 
ment. 


SLATER, S. C.——An expansion program now in progress 
at Slater Mfg. Co. will result in the addition of 128 new 
looms to the plant, it has been learned. Changes are being 
effected at an outlay of several thousand dollars. 

A new office building is being constructed between two 
divisions of the plant and the new looms will be placed in 
quarters now occupied by the mill office and in the weave 
shed. 

Basement quarters are being enlarged for storage use 
and for placing of some of the old machinery in the mill. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—A charter has recently been is- 
sued to Cordell Hosiery Corp., of this place, to manufac- 
ture and sell all kinds of hosiery. Authorized capital stock 
is $100,000, subscribed stock $300, by Lou Silverstein, 
Lena R. Silverstein, and M. S. Amohundro, all of Greens- 
boro. The company will engage only in selling, according 
to Mr. Silverstein. 
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News 


TALLASSEE, ALA.—Tallassee Mills is installing K-A 
Electrical Warp Stops on 404 looms of various widths. 

ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Plans for building .v new houses 
at Entwistle Mill No. 1 have been announced by William 
Harry Entwistle. The houses will cost around $18,000. 


EmporiA, VA.—The plant which was formerly the Em- 
poria Textile Mills, is now the Meherrin Mills Corp. The 
officers are R. W. Jordan, president; R. W. Little, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and B. Majer, superintendent 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Acme Mfg. Co. has opened a fac- 
tory and offices at 187 Trinity avenue here. The com- 
pany manufactures waterproof oiled silks and rubberized 
cloth products. 


— 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—Properties of the old Ada McLean 
Mill, west of Lumberton, will be disposed of under au- 
thority granted R. C. Adams, president of the Lumberton 
Investment Co., which now holds title to the former cot- 
ton mill village. 

EASLEY, S. C.—The Hudson Narrow Tape Mill has 
been established on the Pickens Highway, near Easley, 
by Mr. Martin, of the Hudson Cotton Goods Co., of 
Greenville, S. C. Mr. Sauls, native of Greenville but an 
experienced mill man who has worked in Winston-Salem 
and other cities, will be in charge of operations. 


LANETT, ALA.—Contract for two automatic cloth lifts 
to be installed in the Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works has 
been awarded to E. W. Buschman Co., of Cincinnati, O., 
by J. E. Sirrine & Co., consulting and designing engineers, 
Greenville, S. C. The lifts will operate from the first to 
the third floor of the Lanett works. 


NEWTON, Executives of Colonial Mills. Inc.. 
have announced that title to the Mid-State Cloth Mills, 
their subsidiary here, has officially passed to the Burling- 
ton Mills Corp. Negotiations for the sale of this plant to 
Burlington commenced some time ago. 

The purchase by Burlington includes 192 of the 240 
looms in operation at Mid-State. The balance of 48 looms 
will be removed elsewhere by Cononial Mills. 

With the completion of this transaction, Colonial Mills 
state they will concentrate their rayon goods manufactur- 
ing activities at two plants, the Pinehurst Silk Mills, at 
Hemp, N. C., and at the Red Springs Weaving Co., Red 
Springs, N. C. 

Improvements and additions to the Red Springs unit 
are now nearing completion and the first of a total of 600 
new Draper XD, high-speed automatic looms is already 
in operation. The new plant is described as the last word 
in modern equipment. 
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PIGMENT DYEING 


PASTEL SHADES 


may now be dyed with 
perfect evenness on 
raw stock, beams or 
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Warehouse Stocks Carried in Textile Districts 
" WRITE FOR SPECIAL TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


DEPT. T-8, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Snap-on The Choice of 


Socket Wrenches Mechanics 


In introducing The Xynomine 
Group of Compounds to the 
textile industry, we emphasize 
not only their wide range of ser- 
vice as detergents, dye auzxili- 
aries, wetting, emulsifying and 
penetrating agents but also their 
outstanding efficiency. 


The complete story of The 
Xynomines is contained our 
new booklet. We would like to 
send o copy to every interested 
textile executive. A letter on 
your company’s stationery will 
bring it to you. 


ONYX Oll & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Specialists on Finishing Moterials 


Southern Representatives 
E. W. Kiumph Clift Myers 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Midwestern Representatives 
Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Chicago 


*Xynomines ore produced under U. S. 
Potent 1918373. Other patents pendina. 
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Blue-Point 
Mechanic Tlools 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass 


Air... Tons of It 


Your textile mill is an in- 
curable sot. Every manufac- 
turing operation creates 
thirst in the room air. 


To satisfy this continuous 
and 


thirst, many a mill has use 


almost unquenchable 
for tons of humidified air 
every hour. (Know of one 
that uses nearly 500 tons of 
saturated air every hour in 
one department only.) 
Several ways there are to 
make and introduce this hu- 
What 


or the best way 


midified air. is the 
right way 

or the most economical 
way? 

Because we make a com- 
plete line of humidifying 
(and Air Conditioning) de- 
vices, we are the better able 
to make unbiased recom- 
mendations. 


Air Conditioning is bought 
as an investment—as a use- 
ful manufacturing accessory. 
Only with the right devices 
coupled with experience to 
guide right application can 
you get everything such an 
investment can bring. 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte. N. C. 


Geo. Bahan Has New Stop Motion 


Geo. F, Bahan, who has been the well known and pop- 
ular Southern sales manager of the Emmons Loom Har- 
ness Co. for about thirty years, resigned that position on 
January Ist to organize the Bahan Engineering Co. for 
the manufacture and marketing of an electric stop motion 
which has been invented by him and which he calls the 
“Double Duty Hed-L-Drop Stop Motion.” 

For a number of years Mr. Ba- 
han has spent his week ends in a 
small shop, working upon this stop 
motion, but only recently felt that 
it had been perfected and was 
ready for the market. 

He calls it a “double duty” sys- 
tem because the heddles also act 
as drop wires and, when an end 
breaks, make the electric contacts. 

Mr. Bahan has developed a very 
rigid heddle frame upon which 
heddles of any standard flat or 
duplex make can be placed. When 
an end breaks the heddle, which 
held same, drops slightly and when 
it contacts a floating feeler, an 
electric circuit is sent to the knock- 
off motion on the live frog of the 
loom. Mr. Bahan claims that the 
loom stops quicker after an end 
breaks than under any other sys- 
tem. 

He maintains that, with the very best heddles and the 
best drop wires, the passage of the yarn through them 
results in a certain amount of friction and chafing and a 
certain amount of sizing being knocked off the warp. 

He also maintains that by substituting a combination 
heddle and drop wire for both a heddle and a drop wire, 
the friction and chafing and the loss of sizing are greatly 
reduced. 

Allowing the warp threads to go directly to the hed- 
dies reduces the tension and a floating feeler, which con- 
stantly follows the shed, makes it much easier to keep the 
warp at uniform tension and better cover upon the cloth 
is the result. 

During the past year Mr. Bahan has placed his system 
in numerous mills and“on goods from 1 to 9 yards per 
pound and from 36 to 72 inches in width. 

The Bahan Engineering Co. now occupies space at 
1718 Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C., which is part of the 
building which was formerly the Elizabeth Cotton Mills. 
They have a loom equipped with the “Double Duty Hed- 
L-Drop Stop Motions’ and states that they will take 
pleasure in giving a demonstration, at any time, to any 
mill man who is interested. They are now in position to 
take orders for early delivery. 


Contact Stand for Double 
Duty Hed-L-Drop Stop 
Motion 


Crompton & Knowles Plans Addition’ 

Worcester, Mass.—Ground is soon to be broken for the 
erection of a $35,000 addition to the forge shop of The 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, according to John F. 
Tinsley, president and general manager of the company. 
The proposed new plant will be a single story building 
and add 15,000 square feet of floor space to the forge 

shop. 
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The most efficient card 
grinding can be obtain- 
ed by devoting a very 
small part of your card 
clothing expense to 


effective grinders. 


**There’s only one ROYal road to 


better card grinding.”’ 


L B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. - - Greenville, S. C. 


The makers of 


EXSIZE 


extend to each 


and every one 


of you the 


Greetings 


@ The Pabst Sales Company 
takes this opportunity to 
thank you for your patronage 
during the past year. We wish 
to extend our best wishes to 
all of you for a successful and 


prosperous New Year. 


PABST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WAREHOUSES AT NEW YORK AND TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 


& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St.. Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


OOP 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—tThe first week of the new year contribut- 
ed little to those merchants who were looking for definite 
signs of trend or tendency in the cotton gray goods de- 
partments of this market. Activity was scattered and the 
tone of prices mixed. Very few sellers had ,in fact, antici- 
pated a substantial influx of new business so soon follow- 
ing the holidays, but at least one development was slightly 
disappointing and that was the easing of print cloth 
prices. 

Because this shading of prices was apparently isolated 

only a few centers engaged in it and they not loosely or 
freely—there was an inclination among buyers to watch 
the situation somewhat longer before drawing conclusions. 
Hence, as the week closed the print cloth section again 
found itself in a waiting state. 

The most significant event of the week, from a long- 
term standpoint, was the filing of a “criminal informa- 
tion’ suit against the print cloth manufacturers by the 
Department of Justice on a charge that these producers 
had last summer violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

Irrespective of the outcome—and many observers be- 
lieve the manufacturers will be able to prove their inno- 
cence of intent—merchants were keenly disappointed by 
this action, which they regarded as one more setback to 
the course of enlightened co-operation. 

The litigation, it was seen, demonstrates anew that the 
law in its present form offers little hope to those indus- 
trial groups which, suffering from chronic over-produc- 
tion, would like to find legal means of halting the de- 
structiveness of their condition. It is irrational, merchants 
declare, to classify industrialists faced with such a prob- 
lem along with those offenders who, like the petty racket- 
eers of the building trades, openly practice economic ini- 
quities. 

Buyers displayed enough interest in gray goods the 
week ending the 13th to indicate to merchants and mills 
that there is a strong likelihood of a fairly active demand 
springing up at once. Most of the bidding was plainly 
for the purpose of testing mills and disclosed that produc- 
ers were not disposed to reach for business, especially 
when it meant a further diminution of manufacturing 
margins that already are too narrow for comfort. 

With finished goods swinging into better demand and 
all types of cotton goods facing the most active selling 
months, merchants cannot see how buyers can afford to 
delay placing commitments covering at least part of their 
requirements for the next three months. 


J.P.STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. 


New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Relatively few yarn buyers were in the 
market during the first ten days of the new year. Most of 
them preferred to take no action in covering against 
needs, for nearly all have enough yarn to take care of 
immediate manufacturing schedules. Repeatedly, spinners 
have received requests for smaller weekly yarn shipments. 
These were at times the result of similar delivery defer- 
ments among yarn consumers’ customers. There was lit- 
tle to differentiate the practice from what would be called 


normal at the start of any year. | A AEW YEAR 
Because of smaller production demands on spindles | Make it a better and a : 
wore Osperous ear by 
there came into view a little more yarn than had appeared 
available. Spinner: included those who had somewhat lemma with ear represen- J 
overestimated their sold ahead condition. Among these tatives : 
the view was occasionally voiced that they could accom- r 
modate new contracts involving deliveries starting short- ; ; Cell Our Southern 
ly. Where buyers had anticipated opportunities of the 
kind the disposition was to wait to see how it all would Box 1894 
work out in terms of price advantages. 
D. J. QUILLEN 
' Yarn users who have been accustomed to figuring pros- | | Box 443 


pective yarn costs on the basis of certain counts, confident 


they could get other counts within a certain definite SE At 
range, are finding that spinners show no signs of returning ; TERLING RING TRAVELER C | 
to this way of pricing. That is, single yarns no longer : 

bear any relationship to ply yarns that spinners are will- 
) ing to recognize. 


This is said to be due to demand concentrating on 
: types of yarn for which there is not enough twister ca- 
d pacity. Spinners take advantage of such “bottle necks” 

in times of heavy buying, such as last September and 
October, in order to base their quotations on the avail- 


ability of production, rather than on the relative costs of A Au dt 
producing ply yarn, as compared with singles 
ESTABLISHED 1838 
| Che average size per order has enlarged somewhat since 
. the turn of the year, but new buying evidently is not ¢ PAHK AVENUE 
being uniformly experienced, as some distributors report NEW Y na 
a gain in inquiries, but no improvement in buying. On URh CITY 


the other hand. some houses claim to be getting more 


orders in the neighborhood of 50,000 pounds, with a few — 
larger. actors 
XN Mi A N New England Hepresentalive 
LOOM PARTS KHEHNARD B. BUTLER 
7S Cheney Street 
LUG STRAPS | 
HOLDUPS. ETC. 
Southern Hepresentative 


9. L. DIGGLE, JR. 


Terrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


“SE Hight in & Price & 


Gey 
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Continuous Growth of Nitro 
Rayon Staple Fiber Plant Told 


Charleston, W. Va.—Three years 
of continuous expansion has almost 
doubled the physical size of the 
American Viscose plant at Nitro, W. 
Va., near here and increased its pro- 
duction capacity for rayon cut staple 
to more than 40 million pounds an- 
nually. 


The last addition of five buildings 
started in late 1937 and costing five 
million dollars is practically finished 
and equipment installed is now in 
operation. The addition includes a 
laboratory, machine shops and office 
buildings. A modern cafeteria and 
medical unit will be added, it was an- 
nounced by company officials. 


S. C. Workers Obtain 57 Yac 
Of Cotton Cloth Dollar 


South Carolina’s textile industry 
returned to its workers in 1937, 57.5c 
in wages for each dollar added to the 
value of the product during the man- 
ufacturing process, while the average 
for all other industries in the State 
was only 39.4c, according to figures 
based on the latest census of manu- 
factures of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The textile industry and its various 
branches paid a total of $71,791,070 
in wages in 1937, and the value add- 
ed by manufacture came to $124,- 
878,696. The combined wages of all 
other South Carolina industries, on 
the other hand, came to $20,000,622 
and value added by manufacture was 
$50,599,456. 

According to the Department of 
Commerce, valued added by manu- 
facture is computed by subtracting 
from the value of the product the cost 
of materials, containers, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work. 

Although the value added by man- 
ufacture provides an excellent yard- 
stick for measuring wage-paying abil- 
ity, it does not take into account cost 
items such as taxes, interest, rent, 
depreciation, advertising and insur- 
ance. It is therefore impossible, the 
department shows, to compute profits 
or losses from the census figures. 

Subindustries included in figures 
for South Carolina’s textile industry 
were cotton woven goods over twelve 
inches in width; cotton yarn and 
thread; dyeing and finishing of cot- 
ton fabrics; hosiery; rayon broad 
woven goods; shirts, collars and 
nightwear. 
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Department 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


Perfex Fibre ' 
Brooms are those who FIRST used 
them LONG ENOUGH to become 
acquainted with their easy sweep. 
Try 1 or 100 from 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


‘ 
| Sweepers using 
| 
| 


WAN TED—Position as foreman or fixer. 
Practical experience in  foremanship 
and fixing in spinning, spooling and 
twisting. Experienced on new as well as 
old models of machinery Experienced 
on all counts and colors. High school 
graduate. Desire immediate change. 
heferences Address care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


j PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
i 1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
j 514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
Patent Office 


WAN TBED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
Have had 20 years’ experience. Capable 
of handling steam or electric job and 
can furnish reference. Address ‘‘Mc,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 
One 20 spindle Lazenby Model T 
Junior Cop and Butt Winder with 
motor drive for 550 volts. | 
Address ‘'550,"’ | 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Must be textile 
school graduate, native of North Caro- 
lina. Should have had 10 years’ practical] 
experience in sizing cotton, rayon, and 
acetate warps and filling, with qualifi- 
cations and experience to make a suc- 
cessful salesman, to cover North Caro- 
lina. Charles P. Raymond Service, 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Employ- 
ment service for textile mill employers 
and employees. 


UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS 


We furnish trained reliable opera- 
tives, both male and female, to | 
mills, factories, and plants to un- 
cover dishonesty, disloyalty and j 
trouble makers. (No strike break- 
ers.) No contract or retainer fee | 
required. You pay a reasonable 
price when work is done. We also 
solicit all ethical and legitimate 
detective work; civil, criminal, in- 
| dustrial, insurance, financial, do- 
mestic, store checking, and trans- 
| oortation reports. Dictograph, sound 
recording, tel tap and camera 
equipment. Keferences, mills, plants, 
banks, any police department or 
state official in Virginia, or city 
official in Lynchburg. Inquiries in- 


| 
vited. 
Established 1918 | 
| No Contract or Retainer Fee Required | 
CUNDIFF’S DETECTIVES, INC. 


915 Main St. Lynchburg, Va. 
) Day and Night Phone. | 


xperienced Stenographer 
| and Secretary 
is seeking a position with a textile 


mill. Years of practical experience, 
several of which were with a large 
Southern knitting mill Hard. con- 
scientious worker. Best of rerer- 
ences, 
Address “F. H.,"’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


HAVE SIDELINE to offer salesman who 
is selling weave room supplies. My 
goods are widely known by all Southern 
weaving Mills. A good proposition will 
be offered the right man. One man for 
North Carolina. One man for Georgia- 
Alabama-Mississippi. References requir- 
ed with application. Also state who you 
are representing. Address Manager, P. 
©. Drawer 136, Cayce, 8S. C. 


WANTED—An overseer for a wool card 
room for a mill in the South. Must be 
experienced in wool and cotton blends. 
State education, experience and age in 
reply. Address ““‘Wool-Card,”’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Cloth Room Over- 
seer. 30 years’ experience on all grades 
of goods. Good manager of help and 
strictly sober. Good references Address 
“Cloth Room Overseer,.”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


excellent condition 


Address “‘No. 


Care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 

10 No. 90 Universal cop winders in 


More Cotton Sugar Bags 


Cotton sugar bags are again in a 
strong competitive position in the 
eyes of the retail trade! This is due 
in a large measure to the fact that on 


35 


December 4, 1939, cancellation was 
made of the differential previously 
prevailing for several years of five 
cents per 100 pounds extra for the 
delivery in cotton container bags, 
known in the trade as “covers,” of 
sugar put up in two, five, 10 and 25- 
pound capacity cotton sacks or 
‘“‘nockets.” Second-hand bag dealers 
in New York City and elsewhere are 
offering six cents per bag for the emp- 
tied cotton container bags. 

Taking into account the recover- 
able value of the cotton covers, the 
five-pound and 10-pound packages of 
sugar put up in cotton pockets now 
cost the retailer but a small fraction 
of a cent more than if the sugar were 
packed in paper sacks. Cotton bags, 
because of their soft and flexible 
character, and because of a larger 
and better gripping surface, are capa- 
ble of withstanding considerably more 
handling and stacking and with con- 
siderable less danger of tearing or 
bursting than substitutes recently in- 
troduced. The loss from spilage from 
cotton bags is practically nil even 
though through careless handling or 
accident the sugar so packaged is 
pushed off tables or counters or al- 
lowed to drop on the floor—From a 
report by the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc. 


Develop New Sizing 
For Spun Rayon Warps 


Charlotte, N. C.—E: F. Houghton 
& Co., of this city and Philadelphia, 
announces that a new, tested sizing 
compound for spun rayon warps and 
mixtures has been developed by the 
company. This product, known as 
Houghto Size SR, is said to work 
with any type of starch or gum used 
for spun rayon sizing. Its advantages 
announced by the manufacturer in- 
clude high breaking strength, elasti- 
city, increased weave room efficiency, 
easy boil-off and low cost because of 
the concentrated nature and solubil- 
ity of the softener. From 6 to 7 per 
cent of Houghto Size SR. based on 
the weight of starch or gum, is em- 
ployed in the sizing formula. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, the bril- 
liance of dyed warps is not affected 
by the softener. 


Tubize Chatillon 
Declares 2 Dividends 


The board of directors of Tubize 
Chatillon Corp. declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 per share on 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able January 2, 1940, to stock of 


record December 20. 1939. 


> 


DRONSFIELD’ S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping’ 
Stocks in The Standard 
all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres Medium 
| acity we mane | 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 
and 
Card-Clothing 
Makers 


BALL, ROLLER 
THRUST BEARINGS 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD CONN USA 


PRECISION 


You've Taken a 
Big Step 
Toward 


BETTER 
SPINNING 


—when you equip with CARTER TRAVELERS. 
Precision-made, long wearing, ALWAYS FRESH. 
Prompt Deliveries 


CARTER TRAVELER CoO. 
Linwood St. GASTONIA, N.C. Phone 9906 


TRAVELERS 


This Bes beoled fer Your Pretecten 

That the See! 
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Machinery Used in the Application of Fast Dyes 
To Cellulosic Fibers 


(Continued from Page 18) 


revolve on their own axis and being also mounted on an 
eccentric, rotate elliptically moving the skeins up and 
down in the dyebath. This type of machine has a very 
high first cost, but utilizes materials and labor efficiently, 
is suited to all classes of dyestuffs, and delivers the yarn 
in good physical condition. 

A very efficient type of apparatus, but well suited only 
to certain types of fast dye, consists of perforated spools 
suspended over a dye vat. The yarn is easily loaded over 
the free end of the spools. The dyebath is sprayed through 
the yarn from the perforations in the spools and flows 
down the skeins and drops into the dyebath. This ma- 
chine dyes rapidly and efficiently in all respects, except 
that those fast dyes which are applied in the leuco state 
and which oxidize rapidly if exposed freely to the air 
require excessive amounts of chemicals on this apparatus; 
and it is therefore not well suited for vat dyeing. 


Package Yarn Dyeing 


To still further reduce dyeing costs by eliminating 
operations, utilizing materials and labor more efficiently ; 
to secure more positive control over the variables in dye- 
ing processes; and to produce more levelly dyed and 
better penetrated yarn in the best physical condition, the 
trend is towards the dyeing of yarn under pressure in 
large enclosed machines. The yarn is wound upon hollow 
perforated tubes, perforated spools, or springs. These are 
placed over perforated, or cruciform, or spirally fluted 
spindles connected to a removable header which can be 
inserted into a cylindrical tank with a cover which can be 
bolted on. The dyebath from an auxiliary tank is circu- 
lated by pump, radially through the packages, with pe- 
riodic reversal of flow. 

Formerly at the completion of dyeing these packages 
had to be removed from the spindles by hand, extracted 
in a basket type centrifugal extractor, and then dried in a 
heated chamber. The drying took from one to two days. 
The most modern types of machines blow out the easily 
removed water from the packages still mounted on the 
spindles and then dry the packages in a few hours by 
circulating hot air through them, continuously removing 
excess moisture from the air and recirculating it. 

The production of satisfactory dyeings in these package 
machines is greatly dependent upon the correct winding 
of the packages to secure the proper placement of the 
yarns and the proper density so that the circulating dye- 
bath under pressure contacts every portion of the yarn 
uniformly. Highly developed winding machinery, with 
careful operation delivers very good packages, and the 
packages are further improved after winding by rounding 
over the ends in a cup shaped mechanical device. 

The circulating system must be well maintained so that 
leaks are prevented. This problem has been ingeniously 
solved in one case by single unit, welded construction, 
with the pump submerged in the dyebath. 

The tubes upon which the packages are wound are one 
of the less satisfactory parts of the equipment. The size 
of the tubes; the size, shape, and distribution of the per- 
forations; and the materials out of which they have been 
made vary with the equipment of different manufacturers, 
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and the quality of work and adaptability of the machine 
to different dyeing problems is to some extent affected by 
the tubes. The ends of the tubes which protrude from the 
package are easily damaged by careless labor; and then, 
seating unevenly on the header bushings, they cause im- 
perfect circulation. Even stainless steel tubes are prone 
to damage if fabricated from very thin gauge metal in the 
effort to reduce cost. 


Warp Yarn Dyeing 


Warp yarns are dyed on equipment similar to that used 
in package yarn dyeing except that the spools on which 
the yarn is wound are very maich larger so that an entire 
warp beam can be dyed. 

Warp yarns are also dyed to some extent in long chain 
form; that is, a number of strands are paralleled together 
lengthwise. These bundles are then doubled and redoubled 
to produce a bundle of strands 1,000 to 1,500 feet long. 
A machine consisting of several compartments with rub- 
ber covered squeeze rollers mounted between them con- 
tains the dye. The warp is guided through. the dyebath 
by immersed guide rollers, the squeeze rollers between 
each compartment aiding penetration and levelness. Light 
and medium shades may be dyed in a single passage; 
dark shades require several passages. 

These warp dyeing machines are usually of rather 
crude construction, lacking refinement of feeding methods 
for the dye and devoid of automatic control devices, and 
the uniformity of shade from end to end of the yarn 
varies with the difficulty of the dyeing process and the 
skill and judgment of the operator. 


Piece Goods Dyeing 


For the production of solid fast color shades, the dye- 
ing of piece goods steadily acquires greater importance. 
The advantages of dyeing raw stock; notably high fast- 
ness due to excellent penetration and uniformity of shade 
of the entire yardage of piece goods woven from a well 
blended lot of raw stock, have gradually been approached 
by the intensive improvement:of piece dyeing machinery 
and methods. The great disadvantages of raw stock dye- 
ing; huge investment in space and equipment, large in- 
ventory, lag of time between the placing of an order and 
its fulfillment, and the inevitable loss of some dyed mate- 
rial during manufacturing processes have caused great 
attention to be focussed on the improvement of piece 
dyeing machinery. The chief types of machinery used in 
the fast color dyeing of piece goods are jigs, padders, and 
continuous ranges; all of which process the fabric in the 
open width. 


Jigs 


The jig is used where considerable time is required for 
the absorption of the dye due to the nature of the fabric, 
the depth of shade, the inherent properties of the dye- 
stuff, or the necessity of a prolonged dyeing process to 
secure maximum dyestuff fixation. In its simplest form it 
consists of two beam rollers suspended above the sides of 
a dye vat equipped with immersion guide rolls. Either 
beam roller can be revolved so that a roll of cloth wound 
around one roller can be drawn through the dyebath and 
wound up on the other beam. A leather strap fixed at one 
end runs over a pulley attached to the beam roller; and 
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Warp Sizing Compounds 
Emulsified and Soluble Softeners 
Sulphonated Tallows and Oils 
Locust Bean Gum—Japan Wax 
Penetrants Shuttle Tallow 
ACIDS— Mono-Calcium Phosphate 
Acetic, Muriatic Naphthalene 
Nitric, Oxalic Paradichlorobenzene 
Sulphuric, Cresylic Phenol 
AMMONIA—Aqua and 
—Aqu 
Soda Ash 
Sodium Bichromate 
ALCOHOLS Sodium Metasilicate 
ALUM—Commercial Sodium Silicate 
Ammonia and tron Free Di-Sodium Phosphate 
Bicarbonate of Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
Borax Tetra-Sodium. Pyro- 
Calcium Chloride Phosphate 
Carbon Tetrachloride Tale 
Caustic Soda Dairy Cleansers 
Caustic Potash For Bottles, Equipment 
Copper Sulphate Floors, etc. 
Epsom Salt HTH-70, HTH.-15 
Formaldehyde Lo-Bax 
Glauber'’s Salt Laundry Sodas 
Liquid Chlorine Detergent 
Incorporated 
314 W. Henry St. Phone 1872 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


For Overseaming 


efficiency at 
High Speed 
with maximum 
and low 
operating 

cost 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 


fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 


2802 Laurel Street 
Ee. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Hartford, Conn. 
R. B. Moreland, PF. O. Box 895 
Atlanta, aG. 


and Overedging 
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with the New 
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Moving 
and Erecting 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—tregardless of size | 

' or location—is easy and safe with our Modern | 

Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 

§ During the past year we have Serviced Textile 

Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting | 

| them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting | 
their machinery. 


lf We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or | 
Telephone For Detailed Information 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. | 
Charlotte, N. C. 


) We Manufacture, Overhaul, Move and Rearrange 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


GATES ROPE 


e V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 


LONGER! 
BOMER 


For 
FURNACES 
“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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the braking friction is adjusted by weighting the free end 
of the strap. The cloth can be given as many passages 
back and forth as desired. 

In its crudest form, and altogether too many of these 
still are in use, the jig consists of a wooden dye vat of 
about 100-gallon capacity with wooden guide rolls. A 
metal gudgeon about 1%” in diameter in the ends of the 
guide rolls rides in a plain bearing, often a hole bored in 
a block of lignum vitae, hard rubber, or bronze. The 


beam rollers, about 6” in diameter, turn in plain babbit 


bearings, and are set into motion by engaging cast iron 
bevel gears on the end of their shaft with bevel gears on 
the drive shaft, either without benefit of clutch mechan- 
ism or with only the aid of a crude friction clutch. A 
metal plug seat with a 1%” opening is screwed into the 
bottom of the jig and a wooden or metal bung is knocked 
out when it becomes necessary to empty the jig. A per- 
forated steam pipe lies along the bottom of the jig to heat 
the dyebath. These execrable pieces of machinery were 
the typical and widely used type of jig until the advent of 
synthetic fibers and the increase in the use of fast dyes 
rendered them unsatisfactory even to the complacent 
textile finishing industry. The wood absorbed dye and 
chemicals and carried traces of them fram one operation 
to the next; the wooden vats developed leaks; the plugs 
developed leaks; the guide rollers warped; the bearings 
wore quickly forcing the guide rollers out of line; the 
abrupt meshing of gears strained the entire mechanism 
and was detrimental to the cloth; the time to empty and 
fill the vat was excessive; the liquor splashed over the 
floor and over the operators; the cloth traveled through 
the dyebath too slowly at the start and too rapidly at the 
end of a passage; the tension on the cloth could not be 
controlled accurately, and the clashing of the ill-fitted 
mechanical parts of a group of jigs created a terrific din. 
The evolution of these crude mechanisms into the mod- 
ern, highly refined jigs is a development of comparatively 
recent years. 


The most modern jigs are of all stainless steel construc- 
tion. The dye vat has a large plug, externally operated 
by levers, or a large valve, so that the emptying of the 
dyebath is very rapid; a point of importance from the 
viewpoint of both effective jig operating time and from 
the viewpoint of minimizing delays in completing dyeing 
reactions. Troughs built in at the edges of the dye vats 
conduct overflowing liquids to the sewer and keep the 
floor and operatives dry. Light weight rollers, with large 
gudgeons to increase the wearing surface, run in self- 
aligning ball or roller bearings, maintain their true run- 
ning condition for a long time, and in keeping the dyeing 
fabric in accurate position through many passages. Both 
the take-up and let-off beams, preferably 12” in diameter, 
are simultaneously driven through differential mechanical 
or electrical mechanisms with the speed of each beam 
adjustable so that tension on the cloth can be accurately 
varied and controlled. The driving mechanism constantly 
changes speed so that the cloth passes through the dye- 
bath at a uniform rate regardless of the varying size of 
the roll of cloth. The jig can be set to automatically re- 
verse the direction of operation a given number of times 
and to stop after a predetermined number of operations. 
It can be set to automatically oscillate the cloth at the 
end of a passage so that the roll of cloth is kept in motion 
while further processing is temporarily in abeyance, and 
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the liquor retained in the interstices of the cloth does not 
drain to the bottom of the roll and cause unbalance in 
weight or dye stains. Expanders keep the fabric smooth 
and wide open so that it dyes uniformly. A perforated 
steam pipe with a double row of holes and rigidly clamped 
to prevent change of position caused by vibration from 
ejecting live steam upon the cloth is used to bring the 
dyebath to temperature. A thermostatically controlled 
closed steam pipe maintains the dyebath at temperature 
without dilution by condensing steam or from condensate 
in the supply mains. 

The ideal jig should incorporate the following features 
of construction: 

1. In view of the high cost of equipmen tembodying 
the most advanced features, it is imperative that it should 
be adaptable to a wide variety of fabrics and processes. 

2. All materials of construction which come in contact 
with corrosive liquors should resist all of the wide variety 
of chemicals used in processing cellulosic fibers. 

3. The metal used for the rolls and vats should be of 
sufficiently heavy gauge to withstand considerable me- 
chanical abuse by low grade labor. 

4. The framework carrying the brunt of the load 
should be rugged and free from brittleness so that it does 
not distort or break under the impact of wet fabric rolls 
which may weigh 1,000 pounds. Repeated stress should 
not develop fatigue failures. 

5. The dyebath outlet should be large, 5 or 6 inches in 
diameter. The plug should seat accurately, should main- 
tain a true seal for a long period of use before replace- 
ment is required, should not stick from temperature 
changes or vibration, and should operate easily by exter- 
nal and convenient means. 

6. The driving and braking mechanism should be suf- 
ficiently rugged to withstand operation by low grade labor 
without constant adjustment by skilled mechanics. It 
should be designed to stand the stresses of starting and 
stopping rolls of cloth weighing, when wet, up to 1,000 
pounds, and which may be out of balance. 

7. The bearings of the immersion rollers should be 
large in diameter, at least 114” in diameter, for they work 
under severe conditions, exposed to corrosive chemicals 
and friction at elevated temperatures without benefit of 
adequate lubrication, and sometimes run entirely dry. In 
dyeing fast colors, the cloth must run for a long time with 
coincident selvedges, and any deviation of the guide roll- 
ers from parallelism will shift the cloth out of line. 

8. The so-called tensionless jig is essential for certain 
types of fabrics; but for other types of fabrics, with the 
expanders now available, considerable tension is necessary 
to keep the fabric smooth, although tension is inimical to 
perfect dyeing. With present types of expanders, a wider 
range of tension should be available on the so-called ten- 
sionless jigs. The most desirable improvement, however, 
would be a more efficient type of expander to handle the 
more difficult fabric constructions without resort to heavy 
tension. 

Various modifications of the jig have been designed for 
special purposes such as the use of a smaller volume dye- 
bath, a longer passage through the dyebath, protection of 
the cloth saturated with unstable leuco dye from oxida- 
tion in the air, and increased dyestuff penetration. 


(To be continued) 
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The Cotton Manufacturer and the Cotton 
Farmer 


(Continued from Page 15) 


is wrong for the farmer. Without prejudice to either 
policy and without prejudice to either group, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that this fundamental antagonism 
of the two policies in thought, law and procedure is a 
sound basis of national stability and prosperity. 


Mill Man’s Problem 


But for the moment at least and, no doubt, somewhat 
longer we must accept the situation as it is. So, let us 
look a little further into the mind of the mill executive. 
Let us envision him as he sits at his desk. Let it be 
anywhere in the country and on any day during the past 
two years up to last August. He is looking over his pro- 
duction schedules, his inventory sheets, his sales reports, 
his profit and loss accounts. His inventory is heavy and 
has a market value less than its replacement cost. His 
current sales are being made at a loss. The situation has 
been almost as bad for a year and a half. He is heavily 
indebted to the banks; the corporation capital is rapidly 
being impaired. If his plant is of average size, it has an 
importance in the industry of less than one-half of 1%. 
There isn’t much he can do by himself. To curtail his 
own production without similar action by others would 
not improve the general situation. It would only mean 
turning out his own workers for the relief rolls and dis- 
rupting his organization. 

There comes into his mind with fresh insistence a temp- 
tation which has been there before, but was dismissed. It 
now presses itself upon him with the force of grim neces- 
sity. It is his duty to his stockholders and his employees 
to try a new venture: spinning and weaving synthetic 
fibers for a market which is not drugged. He calls in his 
superintendent to compute the number of spindles and 
looms which should be diverted from cotton for the first 
experimentation in the new undertaking. He confers again 
with a market expert, with the producers of rayon staple, 
places his order for the first consignment of the synthetic 
fiber. Within a few weeks another ten thousand spindles, 
or another hundred looms have been lost to cotton. 

If the cotton manufacturer happens to be engaged in 
the bag business and finds himself unable to compete with 
the growing menace of paper bags, he may have no choice 
but to set up a plant for manufacturing paper bags and so 
join the crowd which he couldn’t lick. 


Cotton Textile Industry Will Change 


These individual instances seem unimportant when 
they happen, and are regarded as matters of individual 
choice without any particular significance. But within a 
period of four or five years such instances add up to a 
total sufficiently great to change the complexion of an 
entire industry and give to all beholders the impression 
that a great, irresistible and impersonal force is in oper- 
ation, carrying with it the implications of a new industry, 
a new era. 

The conclusion is obvious. The competitive perils which 
beset cotton do not endanger the textile industry. If they 
prevail they will merely compel the textile industry to 
change gradually the character of its raw material. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that the cotton- 
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textile industry is acquiescent to any such development. 
Its tradition, its experience, its sentiment, its regard for 
the economic soundness of the region which it inhabits 
preclude any possibility of preference for any competitive 
material other than cotton. Certainly the farmers know- 
ingly will not be party to any movement or any device 
which will betray the products of the field to the products 
of a coal mine or a slash pine. This mutuality of interest 
and sentiment should bring cotton farmers and cotton 
manufacturers into a common determination to keep cot- 
ton free of those specific and artificial burdens, such as 
the processing tax, which impede its free flow into con- 
sumption; and to demand that funds for the cotton ad- 
justment program be derived from taxation which is gen- 
eral in scope and non-discriminatory in effect. 


So long as emergency conditions prevail in cotton farm- 
ing, the manufacturers have no quarrel with the concep- 
tion of “parity price.” They recognize that some such 
computation is necessary as a reference point in the ad- 
ministration of a program which requires compensation or 
benefit payments. However, we do wish to urge upon the 
farmers and upon the legislative authorities the impor- 
tance of re-examining from time to time the: manner of 
computation. The base period now in use is a quarter of 
a century old. In that period revolutionary changes have 
occurred in prices and in price relationships both in agri- 
culture and in industry. They have been occasioned by 
technological changes of a sensational character and in 
most commodity classifications the price comparisons of 
twenty-five years ago are utterly meaningless. 


The individual cotton manufacturer determines whether 
a given price is satisfactory not by the actual amount 
which he receives for the goods, but by the difference 
between that amount and his cost of production. For the 
cotton-textile industry as a whole production costs vary 
so widely that no single figure which could be arrived at 
would be fairly representative so we content ourselves by 
calculating from week to week the difference between the 
selling price and the cost of the raw material. Since selling 
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prices for given cloth classifications are fairly constant on 
any given day, and the cost prices of raw materials also 
substantially the same at any given time, the difference 
between the two is considered an index of whether prices 
are fair-or not and is called the manufacturer’s margin. 

Taking out of this manufacturer’s margin its own labor 
cost and other expenses over and above raw materials, the 
individual enterprise can gauge its own position in the 
market. If the high cost and most inefficient mills cannot 
over a long period of time bring their total expenses with- 
in the bounds of the manufacturer’s margin, they have no 
choice but to abandon operations. 

No doubt in cotton growing, divergencies of cost are 
even greater than in cotton manufacture. The develop- 
ments of the past few years have greatly increased these 
divergencies. I have been greatly enlightened in these 
matters by the recent researches made and published by 
the Research Division of the WPA under the direction of 
Mr. Corrington Gill. These researches have had to do 
with the progress of mechanization in agriculture. They 
are earnestly recommended for the perusal of all agricul- 
tural students and leaders. They indicate that on the 
larger farms there has been great progress in mechaniza- 
tion. Agricultural output per man-hour has greatly in- 
creased in consequence. Cost of production per unit of 
output has declined. On smaller farms this is true to a 
less extent. 

As we all know, the same developments have been oc- 
curring in industry, though with great variations from one 
industry to another. For technical reasons, the parity 
price idea could not justifiably be applied to the automo- 
bile industry, but might conceivably be applicable to saw 
mills. 

The farmer, like the industrialist, measures his welfare 
not by the price which he receives for his product, but by 
the difference between that price and his cost of produc- 
tion. If, over the years, the cost of cotton production 
declines through more efficient methods, the farmer, just 
as the industrialist, wishes to use that advantage to lower 
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his price, increase his volume and strengthen his competi- 
tive position. I believe cotton should be grown on only 
the most efficient land and under the most efficient meth- 
ods, and that legislative policy and administrative prac- 
tice should combine to encourage this objective. 

Without such an attitude and without such a procedure, 
all efforts and all expenditures for the preservation of cot- 
ton as our supreme crop will be ultimately wasted and 
wholly in vain. 

Cotton farming and cotton manufacturing are a single 
industry one and indivisible, and our thinking must be in 
conformity with this fact. 


Low-Grade Cotton Will Be Tried in Paper 
Making 


Washington, D. C.—The Department of Agriculture ts 
going to help find out if low-grade cotton cannot be made 
into high-grade paper and contribute that much to higher 
cotton prices. 

The Department announced recently it would divide 
the cost of buying a small quantity of lint cotton, spin- 
nable waste and cotton linters with a group of paper man- 
ufacturers to test out the practicability of this possible 
use of cotton. 


The Miracle of Cotton Seed 


(Atlanta Journal) 


Our distinguished column, “Trends of the Times,” 
spoke entertainingly recently of the scientific progress 
made in the 1930's in industrial chemistry and told how 
the decade “took corn cobs, oat hulls, soy beans and milk 
and turned them into such stuff as automobile bodies will 
be made of ere we are aware.’ 

A mmracle, truly, wrought painstakingly and after a 
long procession of trials and errors in the test tubes and 
retorts. But no more of a miracle than the amazing trans- 
formation the seed of our Georgia cotton now undergoes 
in the processing of science. What was regarded as only a 
nuisance fifty years ago and was burned as so much trash 
became a $100,000,000 product for the South in 1939—a 
product bringing one-tenth of a billion in cash to growers 
and adding nearly fifty millions additional to the wealth 
of the section in the form of the wages and profit for the 
processors. The oil has a hundred important uses in the 
cuisine of man-and in the arts and industries; 
its various forms is nutriment 


the meal in 
for man and beast; the 
hulls are put to dozens of services for which they fit bet- 
ter than any rival. Then, there is a by-product known by 
the inelegant but distinctive name of ‘“‘foots’’ which was 
told of over Radio Station WSB recently in the program, 
“Cotton Facts.” 
washing powder, 


‘“Foots’’ now are used in making soap, 
blacking, linoleum, oil cloth, artificial 
leather, roofing materials, and a catalogue of plastics such 
as photographic films and phonograph records. 

No product has afforded a more striking example of the 
ingenuity of science in utilizing a natural product for the 
requirements of modern civilization than the cotton seed. 
Cotton, once King, may have become a handicap because 
of the agricultural South’s single-minded devotion to it. 
but there is still something regal about the little pellets to 
which the fiber clings. 
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Awards To Supply WPA Cottons Made 


Washington, D. C.—Awards for furnishing approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 yards of cotton textiles to the Works 
Progress Administration for distribution to emergency 
work relief rooms throughout the United States, on which 
bids were opened at the procurement division, Treasury 
Department, December 13th, have been made known. On 
this particular lot, 50 per cent of the purchase shall be 
shipped on or before March 10, 1940, and 50 per cent by 
April 15th. 


Among the awards were the following: 


Invitation 1046-T, chambray, type A, 36 inch, shrunk, | 


Arista Mills Co., 522,490 yards, and unshrunk, Arista 
Mills Co., 1,810 yards. 

1046-T, chambray, type A, 
Mfg. Co., 55,000 yards. 


1051-T, gingham, 32 inch, checks, Camperdown Co., 


28 inch, fancy, Bellevue 


100,000 yards, and plaids, Camperdown Co., 279,000 | 


yards. 

1047-T, corduroy, 10 inch, Cone Export & Commission 
Co., 10,000 yards. 

1049-T, suiting, cottonade, 8.25, shrunk, Cone Export 
& Commission Co., 28,000 yards. 

1048-T, whipcord, 8.05 ounce, shrunk, Cone Export & 
Commission Co., 149,300 yards. 

1047-T, corduroy, 7.5 oz., Crompton-Richmond Co.. 
40,000 yards, and 10 oz., Crompton-Richmond Co.., 100,- 
000 yards. 

1053-T, flannel, 4.3 36 inch, dark solid colors, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, 90,000 yards, and shirting, flannel, 5.3 o02z.. 
plaids, Eagle & Phenix Mills, 108,000 yards. 

1048-T, whipcord, 10 oz., 30 inch, shrunk, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, 122,000 vards. 

1048-T, covert, 2.25 unshrunk, Lane Cotton Mills, 2,- 
100 yards, and 3.20 coarse yarn, unshrunk, Lane Cotton 
Mills, 12,000 yards. 

1049-T, denim, blue, 2.00 shrunk, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., 59,595 yards. 

1055-T, suiting, colored twill, 5.9 shrunk, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., 250,960 yards. 

1055-T, suiting, cotton tweed, shrunk, 6.8 oz., Pee Dee 
Mfg. Co., 281,000 yards. 

1048-T, covert, shrunk, Pee 
yards, 


Dee Mfg. Co., 190,200 


1046-T, chambray, 27 inch fancy and plaids, Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, 8,300 yards. 

1052-T, hickory stripes, 3.00, Sibley 
181,000 yards. 

1048-T, covert coarse yarn, 3.20 unshrunk, Stonewall 
Cotton Mills, 8,000 yards, and 3.00, shrunk, Stonewall 
Cotton Mills, 100,500 yards. 


Enterprise Co., 


1046-T, chambray, type A, 36 inch shrunk, Texas Tex- 
tile Mills, 120,000 yards. 

1049-T, denim, blue, 2.00 shrunk, Texas Textile Mills, 
672,000 yards. 

1049-T, suiting, cottonade, 8.25 shrunk, Texas Textile 
Mills, 216,000 yards. 

1063-T, shirting flannel, plaids, Wade Mfg. Co., 12,000 


yards. 
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Subsidy Payments On Cotton Exports Are 
Reduced 


| Washington, D. C.—A reduction in rate of payment 


|under the cotton export program has been announced by 
secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. The new rate ' 
| went into effect December 6th. | 


The new rate of payment will be 0.75 cents per pound 
of lint cotton exported, instead of the 1.50 cents per | 
pound, which has been the rate since the program went 
|Into effect on July 27th. Equivalent reductions will be 


made In payments on the export of cotton goods. | 
| The revised rates of payment on cotton goods in cents , 
| per pound, net weight, are as follows: \ 
| A. Card strips, comber waste, and unbatted cotton as | 


a part of a cotton product, 0.75. 
B. Picker laps, sliver laps, ribbon laps, sliver, roving, 
batting, and mattress felts made wholly of unused cotton, 


.card strips, or comber waste or combinations thereof, > 
SU. 

| (C. Yarn, thread, twine, cardage, and rope, either pol- 

\ished or unpolished, 0.90. | 


LD). Coated products, including rubber coated and rub- 
| berized products, buckram, crinoline, and elastic contain- 


'ing 20 per cent or more of rubber by weight, and articles 
manufactured therefrom, 0.50. 
kt. Fabrics (excluding buckram, crinoline, and coated 5 


fabrics) absorbent cotton, and elastic containing less than 
20 per cent of rubber by weight _ 1.00. 

Fk. Articles manufactured from fabrics (other than 
buckram, crinoline, coated fabrics, or elastic containing | 
20 per cent or more of rubber by weight, 1.10. 
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Vinyon, Resin Textile Fiber, Officially 
Announced 


A new textile fiber has recently been officially announc- 
‘ed, a vinyl polymer product, sold under the trademark 
| “Vinyon.” This fiber, experimentation has indicated, will 
_be suitable for a wide range of products in textile and re- 
lated lines. It will be put into commercial production 
immediately by the American Viscose Corp. 


“Vinyon’’ resin textile fiber is made in two general 
forms, continuous flament yarn and staple fiber; the 
continuous filament yarn is to be available in practically - 
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all standard deniers. Both the cut staple and the con- 
tinuous filament yarn are to be produced in the stretched 
and unstretched forms. In the stretched form, it is usual- 
ly a multifilament yarn, with a denier per filament con- 
siderably finer than that of silk. 7 - 

Development of ‘““Vinyon” fiber makes available to the 
textile industry an entirely new synthetic textile, pos- 
sessing a number of unusual characteristics and proper- 
ties, including high elasticity and high tensile strength. 


The fiber can be produced at will with tensile strengths 


in the range of 1.0 to 4.0 g. per denier; it has a true = 
elasticity comparable with silk—-an unusual characteris- ; 
tic in a synthetic material. A procedure for dyeing 


‘“Vinyon” fiber or yarn to any of a wide range of colors 
has been developed. The fiber can be delustered. 
Based on data accumulated up to the present, however, 
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it is believed that specialized applications for “Vinyon”’ 
fiber will cover a wide group of knitted and woven tex- 
tiles. Among important possibilities for the continuous 
hlament yarn are many long-lasting knitted and woven 
goods and braided articles, including full-fashioned. ho- 
siery, bathing suits, chemical workers clothing, raincoat- 
ings, umbrella fabrics, tent and awning materials, tar- 
paulin, and sail fabrics, yachting equipment, fish nets 
and chemical-resistant hose. 


U.S. Cotton Output Drops 


Washington, D. C.—The Census Bureau reported that 
cotton of this year’s growth ginned to December 13th to- 
taled 11,275,550 running bales, counting 169,424 round 
bales as half bales, and excluding linters. 

Ginnings to December 13th last year totaled 11,412,- 
139 bales, including 155,680 round bales, and in 1937 
ginnings were 16,803,013 bales, including 297,160 round 
bales. 

American-Egyptian cotton included the ginnings to- 
taled 21,539 bales this year, compared with 16,876 bales 
last year, and 8,555 in 1937. 

Ginnings to December 13th, by States, with compara- 
tive figures for a year ago, were: Alabama, 767,341 and 
1,057,634: Arizona, 154,592 and 154,771: Arkansas, 1,- 
353.939 and 1,293,246: California, 405,495 and 353,509: 
Florida, 9.621 and 21,902: Georgia, 904,961 and 842.- 
O80: Illinois, 4,040 and 2,239; Kentucky, 12,847 and 
11.360; Louisiana, 717,668 and 651,007; Mississippi, 
421.516 and 324,179: New Mexico, 83,641 and 85,987: 
North Carolina, 453,767 and 376,542: Oklahoma, 501.- 
223 and 542,234: South Carolina, 846.830 and 630,830: 
Tennessee, 428,148 and 466,579: Texas, 2,667,172 and 
2.934.621: Virginia, 9.920 and $9,433. 


Staple Length of Upland Cotton Ginned To Dec. 
13 Shorter 


Washington, D. C.—The average staple length of up- 
land cotton ginned prior to December 13th was shorter 
than the average length to the same date last year, and 
the proportion of the white cotton in the lower grades was 
somewhat greater. 

Ginnings included about 17 per cent strict middling 
white or above; almost 32 per cent middling white; 30 
per cent strict low middling white or below, About 16 per 
cent was of the colored grades and about 5 per cent was 
extra white in color. 

Slightly more than 5 per cent of the ginnings was 
shorter than 7@ inch in staple; 46 per cent was of the 
lengths 74 inch to 31/32 inch; 44 pér cent ranged from 1 
inch to 1-2/32 inches, and 5 per cent was 1% inches or 
longer. 

Tenderable grades and staples represent about 93 per 
cent of the ginnings of upland cotton. 


Ginnings to December 13th, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, were 11,275,550 running bales, including 
11,251,908 bales of upland cotton, 21,539 bales of Amer- 
ican-Egyptian cotton, and 2,103 bales of Sea Island cot- 
ton (round bales counted as half bales and linters ex- 
cluded). 
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| Tllustration Shows a Few of the Different 
) Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
{ are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
} made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
| purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 
| We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
§ cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Distributors 
CAROLINA SUPPLY CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 


EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 
We Manufacture 


Rayon Lickerin Screens 
Get Our Prices 


= 
2 


ELLIOTT METAL WORKS 
s P. O. Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 


= 
= ( 
= 
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Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


the Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


There's a spirit of friendliness in Greenwood and sur- 
rounding territory that is very impressive and makes one 
fall in love with the place and people. 

Everything found in a progressive city is here, with 
many other attractions added, and strangers are given a 
hearty welcome. One can’t imagine going to church in 
Greenwood and walking out without being spoken to by 
leading church members. This is indeed a friendly city. 


South Greenwood and Mathews Mills 


Here we find one of the most lovely villages in the en- 
tire textile South. There are many absolutely modern 
brick bungalows of artistic design, with plenty of room 
and every convenience. 

Every home is surrounded by shrubbery and tall trees 
shade the paved sidewalks. The entire village is well kept 
and passersby exclaim over the beauty of this section. 
Homes of wooden structure are attractively painted and 
have lovely lawns and pretty shrubbery. 

One of the largest, handsomest and most modern office 
buildings has just been erected near the mill and is the 
‘main office’ for all the “Self” chain of mills. This build- 
ing is several stories high and is fireproof. Everything in 
the way of modern equipment for the convenient handling 
of the vast amount of business is found in this big build- 
ing with its many offices. 


Callie Self Memorial Baptist Church 


One of the largest and finest churches to be found is 
the Callie Self Memorial Baptist Church in South Green- 
wood, erected by Mr. James G. Self in memory of his 
mother and in appreciation of her beautiful life. 

The auditorium will seat around 500 and has a gradual 
slope that gives every one an unrestricted view of the 
pulpit and preacher. The baptismal pool is back of and 
above the pulpit and has a glass front, which shows the 
candidates for baptism from waist up. 


There are 16 class rooms (if I remember correctly), a 


literature room and library, and storage space for orna- 
mental equipment such as flower vases, etc. 

The windows are gorgeous stained glass in artistic de- 
signs and the pews and chairs are in keeping with the 
lovely building. 

There is the latest thing in automatically controlled 
heat, with every inch of the building at the same even 
temperature. 

Mr. Honeycutt, the pastor, has a nice home in the 
nearby parsonage, and is about the happiest and most 
enthusiastic preacher we've seen in a long time. The 
church members asked for a part in furnishing the church 
so Mr. Self agreed to let them carpet it. Everything else, 
including the auditorium piano, and others for Sunday 
school rooms, were given by Mr. Self, who is president of 
all the Self chain of mills—Greenwood Cotton Mills, at 
Greenwood, the mills at Ninety-Six, and Mathews Mill in 
south Greenwood. 


Mathews Mills 


Here we found our friend, Mr. Fred H. Still, holding 
the fort as general superintendent, with C. T. Rampey as 
his assistant. A large new addition (or another mill) has 
been erected here since 1936, and Mathews Mills are 
second to none in equipment and cleanliness. 

The various department heads are men of character 
and ability, courteous and friendly. It was a pleasure to 
call on them. 

W. E. Cox is overseer carding; H. S. Buzhardt and W. 
R. Mitchell are second hands; Vernon Rish and D. L. 
Hudgins, section men; A. W. Jennings, card grinder. 

J. F. Snipes, overseer spinning, has a long service rec- 
ord; C. E. Ellis, R. V. Latimer and O. P. Lowery are 
second hands; W. G. Caldwell, a section man; E. J. 
©’ Banion, overhauler. 

J. T. Chalmers, overseer weaving, is a brother to the 
genial superintendent of Greenwood Cotton Mills and 
was formerly with Springs Mills at Kershaw, S. C. He 
has a fine bunch of second hands—R. A. Baines, J. P. 
Bruton, Robbie Hilley, C. A. Barrett and G. W. Hill. 
Among the wide-awake loom fixers are J. L. Long, J. T. 
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Brown, W. DD. Owens and W. T. Daniel. D. W. Mc- 
Cutchen is warp man; Wilton Stewart, a weaver, also 
reads our magazine. 


A Beautiful Cloth Room 


Overseer H. C. Nelson is justly proud of this nice 
room. Probably so many pretty girls in the inspecting 
department keeps him young and happy. Some of the 
most attractive girls to be found are right here. Miss 
\lice Wells, one of the jolliest and friendliest, is head 
grader, 

It has been some little time (Nov. 15th) since I visited 
here and some of my notes got mislaid, or I might have 
given more personals. in this write-up. 

Mrs. Carl Bradford, a department tmekeeper, whose 
husband is timekeeper for the entire mill, was wonderfully 
nice to me. Imagine keeping time for over 1,500 opera- 
tives! 

C. L. Hammett, who used to be in the mill office, is 
‘general roust-about” (whatever that is) inside the mill 
now. Years ago when his daughter was a little girl she 
fell in love with “Aunt Becky Ann” and named herself 
“Becky.” Today she is married and lives in Ware Shoals. 

Wm. Y. Miller, office man, and others of the office 
force have my sincere thanks for a pleasant visit. Having 
lost my notes, I can’t remember all names. 


Grendel Mills 


Genial H. E. Runge is now general superintendent of 
Grendel Mills and few men are more beloved by those 
who work for and with him. 

Kk. W. Seigler is superintendent and these two, working 
in close harmony with each other, never forget the value 
of “the personal touch” in human relations. Consequently 
the best of feeling exists between employer and employee 
and work runs smoothly. 

Panola Mill in South Greenwood is under the same 
management. The officials are: President and treasurer, 
J. P. Abney; vice-president, L. E. Foster; secretary, J. E. 
Burnside; buyer, J. R. Fulp; general superintendent, H. 
Kk. Runge, and superintendent, E, W. Seigler. 

The writer has heard wonderful things about the gen- 
erous spirit and big-heartedness of Mr. Abney and regrets 
not having had the pleasure of meeting him. 

Grendel Mills and Panola Mills are on print cloths and 
run regularly full time, giving work to a lot of people. 

EK. D. Miles is overseer carding and spinning at Panola 
Mills; J. Z. Miller is overseer spooling; L. R. Cannon, 
second hand in spinning; G. L. Putnam, second hand in 
carding: A. H. Rhodes, second hand in weaving: H. E. 
Seigler is overseer at Grendel Mill, but that is as far as I 
can remember—and my notes are lost. So sorry. 


Saxon Mills—Chesnee Plant 
Occasionally we find “something different” and here we 
found an entirely new process operating in the carding 


and spinning rooms, but it might be giving away a secret, 
even if we could describe it understandingly. Anyway, 
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where nubby yarn is wanted Overseer J. S. Odom in the 
card room supplies the “nub” instead of waiting for Over- 
seer C. W. Hill to make it on the spinning frame, as has 
been the usual method. 

This is a nice mill with clean departments, good run- 
ning work and friendly people. 


T. A. Stone, overseer weaving. is well known and well - 


liked. He is turning out some really nice cloth of various 
styles and weights. 


Superintendent Jewell is hard to find since his time is 
divided between Saxon Mill at Spartanburg and the Ches- 
nee Plant. But I never fail to get a warm welcome at 
Chesnee. 


FINGERVILLE, S. C. 


Fingerville, a few miles from Chesnee, has improved so 
much under the supervision of A. W. Young that one 
wonders if he is a real “industrial wizard.” He has ac- 
complished wonders in both mill and village and keeps 
right on with the good work. Fingerville is proud of him 
and rightly so. The mill runs full time regularly even 
when others curtail. The product is yarns. 


CLINTON, S. C. 


Clinton and Lydia Cotton Mills are running three 
shifts and getting along nicely, with E. A. Hill, superin- 
tendent. 


The main office, located at Clinton Cotton Mills. has 
been remodeled and two rooms added. 


A new brick, seven-stall garage for mill trucks, with a 
fully equipped repair shop at one end, all attractively 
covered with composition shingles, has been built. 


A new cotton warehouse, of steel and brick construc- 
tion, two stories high and with 25,000 square feet of 
space, has been erected. 


J. J. West, chief engineer and supervisor of building, is 
very much interested in every improvement at both Clin- 
ton and Lydia Mills. His engine (or turbine) room at 
Clinton Cotton Mills is the cleanest and most attractive 
this writer has ever seen. 


Superintendent Hill and daughters have recently re- 
turned from a trip to New York and the World’s Fair. 


Overseer Clinton Cotton Mills—]. F. Weir, carder; M. 
Sanders, spinner; C. F. Oakley, spooler; W. R. Thomas, 
slasher; A. H. Hughes, weaver: S. G. Snelgrove, cloth 
room. 


Lydia Cotton Mills, a couple of miles out of town, is 
one of the nicest in the State. This mill has been over- 
hauled and wonderfully improved. Looms are being add- 
ed to bring the number up to 1,290. 


The village homes are large, roomy and kept in good 
condition, and the entire setting shows up beautifully now 
with the surrounding trees in gorgeous autumn colors. 


Overseers at Lydia are J. H. Von Hollen, carder: Mr. 
Cobb, spinner; Mr. Neal, weaver; Mr. Hurston, cloth 
room. They have all been here quite awhile. 


Be 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN, 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., LMaltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C.;: Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Ameri- 
ean Bldg... Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bide., 1314 Texas Ave., Huuston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Bide... Kansas City, Mo., 620 S. 5th St., Architects and Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bidge.. Louisville, Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bldg... Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and W areho use, 822 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southe rn sales 
Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, 
(*harlotte Office: k. J. Aduat 1404 S, 22nd St Ala.: 
Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro. N. C.; Bugene 
H. Driver. 272 14th St.. N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H. Earle, Jr., 
409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, S. C 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. |. Southern 
Plants, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile Division), Lancaster, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashle y. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN Cco.. Iinc., bre Viclens it | ("he sfer 
L, 


eddy. asst. sales mer., 903-904 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 
Sou. Rep \\ (chester Cobb. Box 1268 Charlott« 
Robert Buck. Greenville, S. Harold ‘1 1615 
St (Columbus. Ga I>) Flovd Burnes. J1 box 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. © 215 Central Ave... S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.;: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Succeeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See 
this company's listing.) 


AUFFMORDT €& CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., 8S. L. Diggle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 
N. ©, 


BANC! ROFT BEL rine mee Boston, Mass. Sou. Distributor, 
(Carolina Supply ¢ 
BARGER. COLMAN CO., 


Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, sc 


Spe neer, Mer. 


BECCO SALES COMP Buttal N. Sou. Reps., J. D. Quern 
and I). S Road (*harlotte N > 
York City. Carolinas Ke ry, R Morinor, 122 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
teps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., 
Sou. Rep., J. H. Zahn, 


Phils Pa. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5. C 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. ©. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127. Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 
bert, Box 342, Phone 4 32, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co.. 


Ine Dana H. Alexand: 100 Woodside Bide., Phone 3713. Green- 
ville. S. C.: Geo. B e. KBox 481, Phone 822, 
S C.: Bovee L. Estes Bro x 325, Phone 469, [, aGrange, Ga. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Tr: insfet & Storage Co., ¢ *harlotte. 
(‘onsolidated Krokerage Co Greenvilie, S. C.: Bonded Service 


Warehouse. Atlanta, Ga.: F armers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke 
Rapids, N 


COMMERCIAL co., cite Md Sou. Rep., C. 
Marietta St Atla i. Ga 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Produ: ts Sales C O., Greenville, 8S. C.. John R. 
White. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure. S. C J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales ‘Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Blde.. 
Atianta. Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
Security Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H, Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou Of- 
fice, Woodside HKidg Greenville 5 Cc Southern Tape Agent: 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. toll Agents: 


Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & 
Sons, Burlington, N. C.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow toler Shop. Albemarle, N. C.; Gree nville Roll & 
Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Brad- 
ford Hodges, Box 752. Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L 
P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 

20, Atlanta, Ga. H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartan- 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N. 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices: 
(Charlotte. N. C., 617 Johnston Bide... James H. Lewis: Atlanta. 
Ga., 172 Trinity Ave... S.W., S. G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 
Santa Fe Bldg., Olin Duff 


DILLARD PAPER CoO., 


Greensboro, N. C., 
Charlotte, N. C 


Greenville, S. C 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
st.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. 1., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. Wilmington. 
Del. John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. 
Sou. Sales Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. 
Davidson, Asst Mer. Technical Sou. Warehouses, 414 5S. 
Church St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury. H. B. Con- 
stable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, 
W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus. A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 
Office: J. T. McGregor. Jr., James A. Kidd. 1035 Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John L. ey Jr., G. H, Boyd, 
804 Provident Bldg.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. 
Johnson, Greenville. S. C.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., 
W. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.:;: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; 
Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @4 CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Of- 
fice, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. District Sales Mer 
Reps., J. L. Moore, Tec hnical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 
414 Church St.: N. P. Arnold, 1254 Road, Atlanta, Ga.. 
Technical Service Man.: R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive. 
Atlanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville 
Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM 


W. Fourth St., Chars George Mer: Cit 
mk. Watso Mer. Sou S Bunt Charlotte 
Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 3-7303 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: R. C. Avyeock, 911 Provident Blde., 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 1314 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Plants, 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Frank- 
lin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.. J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H Chapman, > Borden, Grace 
American Blidge., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wige. Wainwright 
Bldg.. Norfolk. Va.: W. A Counts. Law & Commerce Bldg 
Bluefield, W. Va.;: H. C. Moshell. Peoples Bank Bldg... Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson. 
Bristol, Tenn 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. 
C., B. A. Stigen, Mar. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Megr.; Dallas, Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
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D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex.. A. H Keen, Mer.: Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane. Mer.; Nashville, Tenn... J. H 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans. La.. RB Willard, Mer.: Richmond. 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., lL. A. Uhr, Mer 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.. W. J Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston. 2e08., F. © Bunker, Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CoO.. Hoboken, N. J 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener. 187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta. 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldc.. Charlotte, N. C., 


LEATHER co., Salem. Mass. Sou. 
N \\ Hiamner (sreenville \\ ALoo Ralph 
Grin, 7a., elton Plowden 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. ©. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh. Pa Division Sales Offices: Atlanta 
Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Seaffe. Spartanbure. 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C rR. G turkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. Kine Jt. Augusta. Ga soston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston. 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo. 0 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark. Rox 27: Spartanburg, S.C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534. Fairfax. Ala 


H B AMERICAN MACHINE Pawtucket. R Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citivens and Southern National Rank Bilde.. 
Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Ride (Chariotte, N 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel. Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J. Sou Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co... P. O 520, ‘harlotte. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721. Spartanbure. Ss. C Distributor 
in N. C. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- 
tanbure. 


HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville. Wis. Sou Reps., James 
B. Barton, Jr., 223 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: F. 
H. Hughes, P. O. Box 454, Greenville. S. © 


HOUGHTON CoO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset &t Philadelphia 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley. Sou Sales Mer i301 W Morehead St.. 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps (.. Lh. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St 
more Mad T. EK. Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St I nh nd. Va 
5S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St bs N. 4 D>. Wryli 
<6 (“riffin, Ga Meish nhurst A\ Athen 


Ga.; J. J. Reilly, 1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17. Atlanta. Ga: H J 


Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese. 527 8S rront St.. New Or 
leans, La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. EK. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W.. Atlanta. Ga., Guy lL. Mel- 
chor, Sou. Agent; S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co. Inc 
Mail Route 6, Dallas; Tex.: J. Floyd Childs. 244 Forsyth St., S 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore. 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service 
Mer., Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 1036, Greensboro. N. C.: Sou. 
Subsidiary, The BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte. 
Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. 

C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: ‘Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.. Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.;: Southern Belting Co.., Atianta, Ga.; Industrial Sup- 
plies, Inc., LaGrance, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Dirmingham, Ala. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 634 W. lith St... Charlotte. N. 
ox 1418. Frank W. Johnson and Stephen J. Hawes 


KENNEDY COoO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bildg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, s. Cc ; Luke J. Castile, 
924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philacel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 
New England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 
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THE MERROW MACHINE CO... § Laure! St . Hartford, Conn 
i. W. Hoilister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. More 
land, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta. Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn Sou. Job 
bers: (Odell Mill Suprly Co.. Greensboro. C.; Shelby Supply 
Co., Shelby, N. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S 
Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.;: Ferebee-Johnson Co 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co.. Knoxville Tenn.: Miss 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.: Corinth Machine Co.. C ‘or 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange. Ga.: Philips ‘Haw. 
& Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co.. Macon, Ga 
Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse Sales 
Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte. N. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanbure. S.C. Gen. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou Reps.. Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
as. Mer Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE € CHEMICAL Co., tnc., General Of- 
fice, 40 Rector St.. New York City Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. 
201 W. First St.. { sharlotte, N. C.: Kenneth M: ickenzie Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. ¢ Salesmen ly § 
Morse, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. TIT. Barker, 201 W 
First St., Charlotte. N. C.: R. R Murdoch. 201 W. First St.. 
Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte 
N A. R. Okerstrom, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N + ae 
H Shutoré Jefferson Standard Greensboro. N. C.: J. A 

"arker, Jefferson-Standard Bide... Gre: nsboro, N. C.: H. A. Rod 
cers., 1006 James Bidge., Chattanooga... Tenn A. Spratt 
1006 James Bide Chattanooga, Tenn J. I. White. American 
Savings Bank Blde.. Atlanta. Ga W. H. Jackson. R-3 Dimon 
Court Apt Columbus, Ga.: Frank L. Feagle. 2300 St. Charles 
Ave.. Apt. No. 4, New Orleans. La ; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick 
St.. Favetteville. N. C 


NATIONAL LEAD CO... Main Office lll Broadway. New 
York. Branches 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati. 0.: Widener 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Lead Div.. Atlanta Ga Warehouses Savan- 


nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer (o Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St., Savannah, Ga.: John T Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1. 
S. FE. Corner Light and Pratt Sts.. Baltimore. Md r. V. Gunn 


& Co., 1422 Bast Cary St.. Richmond, Va sou. Sales Reps.: 
A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Road. N. Ff Atianta. Ga.: J. K 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike "ane Oak Park Drive Fountain 
City, Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon Sst.. Richmond. 
Va.: R. S. Haves, 2305 Fourth Ave... Ri: hmond, Va.: C. Wallace 
Jackson, 1709 Fort Bragg Road Favetteville, N. C.: T. B. Lone 
hurst, 301 S. Union St... Concord, N. C, 


NATIONAL ar PRODUCTS CO., Inc.. Harrison. N. J. Son 


Piant and Offi (a Sou. Sales Mey (>. H. Small 
Atwood Re » Atlanta, Ga Sou. Ren it Ma 
J. Chadwick, 3809 12th Court. So Birminghan Ala 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CoO., 257 W. Exchance St 
Providence. R. T sou. Office and Warehouse. 121 W First St 
Charlotte, N. C sou. Agt.. L. E. Tavlor, Charlotte. N.C Sou 
Reps.. Otto Pratt, Union Mills. N. C.: P. Askew, Box 27? 
Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. P. 0 ox 993, Gastonia. N.C 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Nashua. N. H 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City Sou. Office, 1000 W. More ‘head St.. Phone 38-7191. Char. 
lotte, N. C., Spartanbure. 5S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S C 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Pedford. Mass. Sou RNep., John P. Bat- 
son, P. O. Box 514, Greenville. S C 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO.. New Bedford. Mass Sov 
Plant, 213 W. Long St.. Gastonia. N Cc 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.., Conn 
Sou. Rep., E W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza. Charlotte. N 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO... Lynchhbure Va Factories at 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charlotte. N.C 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City, N. J. Sou Reps. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road. West, Charlotte. N.C 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. ¢. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson, S. C. Sou Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS. CRAMER co., Plants at Fite hbureg, Mass . and (*har- 
lotte, N. Cc. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bidg 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc.. 420 Lexington Ave... New York 
City; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; P. G Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., Atlanta 
Ga.; W. J. Kirby, E. C. Kontz. J. H- Almand, Atlanta Office: 
T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. (.: G. I, Morrison, Spartanburg 


5S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte. N. © ; W. R. Brown, Dallas. Tex 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philade Iphia. Pa. Sou. Rep 
H. G. Mayer, 414 Johnston Bide... Ch; irlotte. N. © 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT — co.., (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div. é ‘hattanooga. Tenn 


Southeastern Div. Office. 203 Bidg.. Gastonia, N. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 


en Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta. Ga., O. T. Clark 
igr. 


| 
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RHOADS, J. SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps... L Schwoel 513 N. Spring St Winston-Salem, 
hell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. A S Jay, 
1600 S. 2Zist St Mirminghat Ala J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth 
Atianta,. Ga.: Atia nta Store, R. Mitchell, Mer.., 
Forsytn St... S. W Phone Watnut 5915. Atlanta. Ga 


RHODE ISLAND CoO., Providence, R. I sou. Rep., 


Henry Anne! Greenville 


ROY a SONS, B. s., Worcester. Mass Sou. Office. (jreen- 


ville, S. C.. John R. Roy, Representativ: 


SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St Boston, Mass 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Seu ymcentey Atlar ita, Ga... John Ly Graves and Miles A. Comer. 
Selling Agents (sreenville Worth Selling Agent 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO.., ‘sey City, N. J Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller Greenvi lle S. er: Alexander W. Anderson, 10 
Mil on Ave Kdgeew ood i | 


SEVYDEL-WOOLLEY @ CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W.. Atlanta. Ga 
SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St... Paltimore. Md 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 


W.. Atianta Ga 20 Zist St Md 2809 Main St.. 
alias, Tex 119 W. Ashiev St.. Jacksonville. Fla.: 2516 Grand 
a 

Ave Kansas City. Mo.: $40 Povdras St.. New Orle aoe, LA 


1645 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va.: 2647 Washington Bivd., St 
Louis, Mo 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div Office 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore. Md Warehouses I'nion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 


Textile Warehouse C: Sil Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co... Greensboro. N. C. New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 


17th St.. Richmond. Va.: ‘Taylor Transfer. Co., 102 Boush St... 
Norfolk. Va 


SOLVAY oo CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City Sou 


tranches Tryon St... Charlotte. N. H. Pierce. 
Mer.: Earl H alker. Fari K. Arthurs, and Hugh Causey. sales- 
men American Bank Bide New Orieans, La Cc. © Kings- 
bury, Mer.: W. L. Moise, salesman Sou, Plant, Solvay Process 
(“on Maton Rouge, La 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. &., Decatur, Hl a Offices. i710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga., Wn H. Randolph, Jr 
Sou. Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Blde.. 
Spartanbure, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps.,. W. T O' Steen Green- 
ville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr... Monroe, N. C.: John T. Higgin- 
bothem: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga Tenn 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bide... Phi se hia, Pa 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson. care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J P Rickman care St a Coosa - 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bide 
Greensboro, N 


STEEL HEODDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W 
Allegheny .Ave., Phil ae Iphia, Pa Greensboro Office Guilford 
Bank Greensboro, N. C., W. Calin Greenville Office 


and Plant. Greenville. S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann. Jr... Asst. Vice- 
Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis lL. Batson Sam 
Zimmerman. Jr Herry Goodwin Atianta Office and Plant 
Box 1496 Atlanta. Ga.. H. Ratlford Gaffney. Barney Cole. Ver- 
non A. Graff Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph 


Ragan Southern Shuttles. Inc.. 
Louts P Ratson. Pres 


Greenville, 5. C (subsidiary), 


STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Office. Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsev St... Fal! 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Green 
ville. S. C.: D. JI. Quillen, P. ©. Box 443, Spartanbure, S. C 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte N % > A Terrell 
Pres. and Mer. 


THE, Ne w York. N. } Dist. Offices. Rox 901 Nor- 


and Hox ize Atlant (7a Rulk Plants and Wares 
i li princip Lubrication Engineer C. Bo 
art No! Va ly. | ¢ nd Va H. 
nok Va W Wood, Golds! V\ Warne 
il N. Dulas Chester, S. ¢ 
\ivers. Lirminghat Ala Hi Mand in Ala 
Hi. Baker, New York, N, 


FINISHING MACHINERY co. Providence, R. I. 
wu. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N., 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C E 
J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas 


TIDEWATER 17 Battery Place, New 
York (Cit, (‘arolinas Kept arine yt! & bivd (“hat 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. ! Sou. Offices 
(harlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 
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~~ Ss BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass Sou 
(sreenville Johnson ¢ nity, Tenn Sou. Reps... 
Rowell 208 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. M. 
Box 816 Ss. ¢.; D. C. Ragan, High Point. N. C 


A. LD. Roper, Johnson City. Tenn 


U. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. factory and Main Office 
Providence, R. I. Sou Branch aoe 1400-A Woodside Nati: ani 


Bank Bidg., Gfeenville, S. C. Sou. Factory Reps J. S. Palmer, 
. ©. Box 626, Anderson, S G.: Ll. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241. 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. L. Moore, 601 Pearl St.. Lynchbure. Va.: 
T. Roggenkamp, Powhatan Apts., Floyd and Woodbine Sts.. 
Louisville, Ks Harold H. Blomeley, 1715 Springdale Ave.. Char 


othe N. C.: L. M. Hardy. 1862 S. W. 24th St Miami, Fla Ee. J 
cMahon, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 438-B. Fort Worth. Tex Sou. 


> stributors for “‘Barreled Sunlight:"' ALABAMA—Birmingham 
Standard Building Material ( Ine S. Sist St Montgzom- 
ery Bear Lumber Co 100 Lee St ARK ANSAS—Little Rock: 
Gilmore Paint & Paper Co., 320 Louisiana St. FLORIDA—Jack.- 
nville: Gill & Mulholland, 309 W. Forsyth St.: Lakeland: Miller 
Hid & Paint C Miami: Tingle Paint Co iv Ss. W. First St 
(orland rh | \ ilt ad Au 
rustine: ¢ in r. Kine and B St St. Peters 
burs Dann-Gere i Ini 200 Stl St. and jrd Ave., 
Tampa . Ww Phill & Co Morgan and Bell Sts W. Palm 
Meach: Sewell He Co., 528 Clematis St.: Winter Park: Thom- 
as Lumber & Supply Co., 740 Orange Ave =" AORGIA—Atlanta 
(‘ampbell Coal Co 236-240 Marietta St.. N W Columbus 
Graves Paint & Glass Co., 2222 Wynnton Road: Savannah: Mor 
ran's. In 11] Broad St Waycross: Hereford-Morgan Hdwe 
(o., cor. Lott and Mary Sts. LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge: Service 
Sales Co., P. O. Box 58. NORTH CAROLINA—Asheville: Pritch 
ard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville. 77 Patton Ave (Charlotte 
Pritchard Paint & Glass (Co 1I2 W. 5Bth St Durhan Shaw 
Paint & Wall Paper Co.. In 113-115 E. Chapel Hill St.: Greens- 
bore: Gate City Paint Co 110 N. Greene St.: High Point: Vick 
Paint & Wall Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St.: Mt. Airv: W Ee 
Merritt Co Raleigh Ideal Paint & W all Paper Co., 115 S. Salis- 
bury St southern Pines: Shaw Paint & Wall Paper Co.. Inc.. § 
Fast Broad St Winston-Salem: Vick Paint Co... 219 W. Sth &t 
ORI AROMA Muskogee Atlas Supply Co iis N. Main St 
(Oklahoma Cit Dunn Fuel & umber Co N. Broadway 
(CAROLIN A—Charlesto Atiantic Paint Co 207 Meet- 
ing St Spartanbure & Crawford. Inc... W. Main 
st. TENNESSER—Kinesport (Feneral Hdwe. & Wectric Co... 
Ire 210 KF. Market St Knoxville: Chapman Paint & Wallpaper 
Store, 214 S. Gay St.: Memphis: Binswanger & Co. of Tenn. ssee. 


6415-655 Union Ave Nashville: The Fason-Morgan Co.. 212 Sec- 


nd Ave N TEXAS—Beaumont: Hicks Paint & Wall Paper 
Co., 543 Orleans St.; Corpus Christi: Bryan D. Beck. 304 N. Cha- 
parral St.; Dallas, Pratt Paint & Paper Co.. Brvan and Ervay 
Sts tiouston: Fred G. DeYoe. 3001 Bagby St.: New- 
Co., 1414 Ave. K.: Laibbock: Graham's Pa & Paper 
i209 th St San Antoni 112-114 "Mair Ave 
VIRGINIA—Lynchbure: D. A. Hines Co.. Inc.. 216 12th St Nor- 


folk: The Henry Walke (: P. ©. Box 1041: Richmond: Bulling- 
ton Paint (o., Inec., 4th and Broad Sts.: Roanoke: Nelson te iwe 
("o., 17 Campbell Ave.. Ps Winchester: John W. Rosenberger & 
{"o.. Ine 51 S. Braddo St 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R 
Sou. Reps., Willam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792. Greenville, 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158 Athens, Ga.: Torrence. I, 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456. Belmont. N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, tnc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 
231 W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes. 
Jr.. Mger., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. F.. Atlanta. Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. Harry L 
Mer 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. W. A. Kennedy. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I 
Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.. 
M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J Bent- 
ley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette. Ga. 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St.. Providence. R. 1 
WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic. N. J Sou. Reps... «. R 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman S8t.. Greensboro. N. C.: G. W. Seareti 
Box 102, Lenecir Citv. Tenn 


DALLAs, N. C.-An additional yarn conditioning room 
is under construction at the Robinson Yarn Mill, Super- 
intendent R. F. Harris announces. New machinery is be 
ing installed, in keeping with the policy 
tory In good shape. 


keep the tac- 


ELKIN, N. C.—Construction work has been nearly 
completed on the local plant additions of the Chatham 
Mig. Co., manufacturers of blankets. 

lt is estimated that the transfer of operations from 
Winston-Salem to Elkin will be started around the first 
of the year. 


! 


is the Mill and 
Factory Closet 


Designed for the hard and 


continuous wear of mill. 

mill village and factory use, 

their economy in water re- 

quirements and freedom 

from upkeep cost make 

' VOGEL No. 5 Closets the 
right closets for every installation, large or small. 
Simple in construction, long in life, they have 
proved their worth in thousands of mills and mill 
V illages and factories every where. 


Can be made semi-frost-proof by use of No. 1 valve. 


Sold only through wholesalers of plumbing supplies. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


Ay For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
. distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
y superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 


DERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 


roe Which of these rings 
= mean money for 


~ 
Whether you decide to replace worn rings with new 
rings of conventional style, or to utilize our new high- 
speed designs, you can realize a substantial return on 
your investment. Replacement of worn rings with new 
high-polish DIAMOND FINISH rings of the same type 
usually gives 10% to 12% production increase. Installa- 
tion of our Eadie Oil-lubricated and Multiple-groove 
greased rings has made production increases up to 85% 
on cotton, rayon and silk twisting, as well as on wool 
spinning. 
WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF RING HOLDERS 


WHITISSVILLE 


SPIAAIAG 
Makers of Ipinning and 


REnGa CoO. 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Twister Ri nips /§73 


UNIFIED-TEXMOTOR 


New and practical design features have been incor- 
porated in the universally acclaimed DIEHL UNIFIED- 
TEXMOTORS to still further improve their excellent 
operating characteristics and etficiencies. 


May we, without obligation on your part, demonstrate 
how the new DIEHL UNIFIED-TEXMOTORS will 
enable you to effect important economies, save space and 
minimize maintenance on your new or modernized looms? 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. «  Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 


ATLANTA OFFICE.................172 TRINITY AVENUE, S.W. 
BUILDING 


OFFICE................617 JOHNSTON 
Textile 
P_.N. THORPE &CO.—267 FIFTHAVE., NEW YORK,N_Y. 


better than were! 


— 
YOU? 
4 & 
DIAMOND 
| 
* 
~ DIEHL 
* * 


A Handshake of Welcome Beats a Handout 
When a Disabled Employee Returns to Work! 


Have You a Plan 
That Manes This 


A Possibility 


in Your Plant? 


In former times the returning employee, following a period of disability, 
frequently had to ask for financial aid to meet the staggering costs during his 


loss of time 


More and more forwarding-looking plants are adopting a plan such as the 


Provident offers. to meet such:situations on a scientific basis 


Without obligation, we will be glad to make a 


Such a Provident Group Welfare Plan 
study of your particular plant to devise for your : | ate 
} can financial burder of 
consideration a Group Welfare Plan adapted to employees—without cost to employers 


your particular needs : 
6 Veaotn ir 
R V [) E N © Loss. of time due toa or Sic: 
= 
L F \ N D A N ® Hospitalization or operation when 
7 | N S U RA N a E COM PANY @ Aiding dependents upon death of 
te Pe 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


e Specialists in Group Welfare Protection Plans for Over a Half Century e 
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